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and her husband 


Thomas Andrews 


is rightly famed for bis study of the 
physical properties of fluids. Scientists 
of bis day knew that all gases could be 
liquefied simply by cooling. The fact 
that some could be liquefied by com- 
pression was also established. Andrews 


AL broke new ground by showing that above 
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what be called “critical temperature”, no 
amount of compression would produce liquefaction. As knowledge of the critical temperature of any 
gas is essential to an understanding of its behaviour, this discovery had far-reaching effects on chemistry 
and enginecring. Modern industry’s uses of liquefied gases, such as chlorine, oxygen, ammonia and 
sulpbur dioxide, all derive from principles first brought to light by Andrews’ pioneer researches. 
Born in 1813, Andrews was educated at Belfast Academy and the University of Glasgow, where, 
at the tender age of fifteen, be published two original papers—a rare example of youthful scientific talent. 
After travelling in France, he studied at Trinity College, Dublin, and later at Edinburgh where be 
took a degree in medicine. Returning to Belfast, be practised as a physician until 1845, when be was 
appointed Professor of Chemistry at Queen’s College. There he carried out chemical researches 
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today is a reminder of Thomas Andrews, the Ulster doctor who became a G@“M™ = 


covering a wide field, but bis most important work was bis investigation 


of the conditions necessary for liquefying gases. Every refrigerator in use 


’ “antl 
great chemist. 
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Foreword 


NDER SEVERAL CONSTITUTIONAL 
| | om the British connexion with 

India endured for 339 years. During 
the three centuries of their power, the 
British wrought a revolution in India, 
and many of its solid achievements for- 
tunately remain. But for the historian today 
what is fascinating is the changing emphasis 
in British interests and purposes over the 
course of the years, in which first the 
directors of a trading company, next a poli- 
tical board of control and, finally, Her 
Majesty’s Department of State for India, 
exercised a benevolent, though bureau- 
cratic, rule over millions of people of 
different race and faith who had never 
before been so harmoniously united. A 
century ago Macaulay said of India : “ By 
good government we may educate our 
subjects into a capacity for better govern- 
ment. . . . Having become instructed in 
European knowledge, they may, in some 
future age, demand European institutions. 


. . . Whenever it comes, it will be the 
proudest day in English history.” Proud or 
not, the day has come, and now the British 
historian’s task is to describe and analyse 
what was, perhaps, the most remarkable 
achievement of imperialism, old or new, 
known to human annals. In the present 
and subsequent issues of History Today 
we present two contrasting studies in 
the complex history of the British relation- 
ship with India. In Robert, Lord Clive, 
Mr. Percival Spear offers an appreciation 
of the greatest of eighteenth-century English 
Conquistadores, who, while laying the 
foundations of Pax Britannica, lavishly en- 
riched himself. Next month, Mr. Steven 
Watson, in the British Achievement in India, 
will consider the record of the liberal and 
statesmanlike Viceroys of the nineteenth 
century, whose administrations—sometimes 
almost unwittingly—gradually prepared the 
way for the Act of Independence of 


1947. 
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KING CHARLES’S 
NEPHEW AND THE 
ENGLISH THRONE 


The Elector 
Palatine 
and the 

Civil War 


By C. V. WEDGWOOD 


a PRINCE CHARLES LOUIS 
from the painting by Van Dyck, in Vienna 


RINCE RUPERT, nephew of King Charles I 

and the most famous Royalist general in 

the Civil War, is a familiar and romantic 
figure in English history. His elder brother, 
Charles Louis, Elector Palatine, has attracted 
very little attention. As an important German 
prince in a strategic position on the Rhine, the 
part that he played in European politics during 
his later years scarcely brought him into contact 
with England, but when he was young his hopes 
and aspirations had been closely bound up with 
English politics. He spent the greater part of 
the Civil War living at Windsor or Whitehall 
in open friendship with. Parliament, but, 
although the major historians of the epoch take 
passing notice of this, little attempt has been 
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made to estimate the significance of his conduct 
or to relate it to the fortunes of his brother and 
his uncle. 

Charles Louis—this French form was more 
usual in England than Karl Ludwig—was the 
second of the thirteen children and the eldest 
surviving son of Elizabeth, only sister of 
Charles I, and her husband, Frederick V, 
Elector Palatine. He was born in Heidelberg, 
the capital of the Rhenish Palatinate, in 1617, 
but spent most of his childhood in Holland 
where his father and mother were exiles living 
on the generous, but always inadequate, sub- 
ventions paid them by the Dutch government, 
the Prince of Orange and their English relations. 
The events which had reduced the family to 











PRINCE CHARLES LOUIS, about 1636, from the painting 
by Van Dyck in the Louvre 


these straits were of importance in shaping the 
political attitude of the young Charles Louis 
and fixing his place in English politics. 

When Elizabeth Stuart had married 
Frederick V on St. Valentine’s Day 1613, this 
royal alliance with a Calvinist prince hai been 
welcome to the English Puritans. A few years 
later Frederick had accepted the crown of 
Bohemia from the Protestant rebels of that 
country who had deposed their Roman Catholic 
Habsburg sovereign. The Bohemian revolt 
was not an isolated event but part of the 
religious wars which followed the Counter- 
reformation, wars which were inextricably 
involved with the attempt of the Habsburg 
dynasty—ruling in Spain, Austria and the 
Netherlands—to maintain its dominance in 
Europe. Overseas expansion and religious 
conviction had gone together when the English 
under Queen Elizabeth had taken an active part 
in this conflict by fighting Spain. Protestant 


opinion in England was strongly in favour of 
renewed intervention in favour of Frederick V ; 
but King James I and King Charles after him 
fa.'-d to give him adequate help. He lost 
Bohemia and was deprived by the Emperor of 
all his hereditary German lands, rights and 
titles. 

The English Puritans regarded this failure 
as a lasting reproach to their King, and many 
undoubtedly hoped that Charles I and his 
French Roman Catholic wife would remain 
childless, so that the Crown would come in 
time to Elizabeth, titular Queen of Bohemia, 
and her Protestant children. When Frederick V 
died, the bereft widow, defending the rights of 
her forlorn family, acquired a tragic charm in 
their eyes. Occasionally Puritan visitors to the 
Hague respectfully called on her and were 
startled to find not a godly widow in obliterating 
weeds but a lively and beautiful woman sur- 
rounded by admirers, who encouraged her 
unruly children in a taste for private theatricals. 
The majority of Puritans did not make the 
journey and retained a more seemly vision of 
their heroine. 

In England, meanwhile, King Charles was 
experimenting in non-Parliamentary govern- 
ment. For the experiment to succeed he needed 
a steady income, and one of his principal sources 
of revenue was an ingenious agreement with the 
Spanish government. Their problem in the 
European war was to transport money to 
the Southern (Spanish) Netherlands to pay 
their troops in the conflict with the Dutch. In 
return for a percentage of the cargo, the King 
agreed to transport Spanish silver to the 
Netherlands by way of London in English 
vessels, which, being neutral, were immune 
from attack by the Dutch. 

His sister Elizabeth, from her exile in the 
Hague, bitterly deplored this pro-Spanish 
policy, as contrary to his honour, to her interests 
and to the Protestant Cause in Europe. She 
did not blame the King personally, preferring 
to attribute his behaviour to evil counsellors, 
and she was rightly grateful to him for the 
material help which he frequently sent her. 
But her eldest and favourite son, Charles Louis, 
grew up to think critically of his uncle’s policy, 
and to see the Puritan opponents of the Court 
as his true friends. 
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His opinions were confirmed during his first 
visit to England in 1636-7. He was by this 
time nearly twenty years old, a well-built young 
man, fair, thick-set and very much on his 
dignity. He had been educated at Leyden, had 
a good intellect and a mathematical turn of 
mind, could be impressive but lacked charm. 
His irreverent brothers and sisters nicknamed 
him “ Timon ” because he affected a cynical 
distrust of his fellow men. Although he had 
been brought up on charity and possessed not 
a rood of land, he was in his own estimation a 
prince of importance. He had assumed his 
father’s title of Elector Palatine, one of the 
highest distinctions of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and he did not forget—or let others forget— 
that he was head of the senior branch of the 
ancient German family of Wittelsbach, a family 
which had given Emperors to Germany long 
before the Stuarts had become Kings in 
Scotland. 

When he reached England, he found that he 
had no importance in the eyes of anyone at 
Court except as his uncle’s nephew; his uncle 
would not even support his claim to the pre- 
cedence of an Elector Palatine when this was 
challenged by envoys from the Habsburg 
powers. He was further embittered by the 
arrival of his younger brother, Rupert, with 
whom he did not get on. Rupert, who was 
impulsive, unaffected and without political 
ambitions or responsibilities, made a far more 
favourable impression on the King. 

Disappointed at Court, the Elector made 
independent advances to its influential Puritan 
opponents and to several ambassadors of foreign 
powers whom he thought might be useful to 
him. His free-lance diplomacy greatly annoyed 
his uncle, who sternly reprimanded the young 
man’s secretaries and attendants for not keeping 
him in better order. After eighteen months of 
delays and deferred hopes, the Elector had to 
accept the fact that King Charles would neither 
abandon his Spanish association nor give him 
any substantial help in regaining his father’s 
hereditary lands in Germany. He was sent 
home with a handsome annual pension and the 
advice to go to the wars for himself and make a 
reputation. The outcome of this was a mis- 
managed expedition at the head of a small 
mercenary force, which was mopped up by the 








imperialists at Vlotho on the Weser in October 
1638. Prince Rupert, who had been well in 
front, was taken prisoner and the Elector, who 
had been well in the rear, escaped unhurt. 

In King Charles’ dominions, meanwhile, the 
religious revolt had begun in Scotland; and a 
few months later a rumour was current in the 
Netherlands that the rebel Scots, the Cove- 
nanters, intended to depose the King and put 
the Elector Palatine on the throne. When the 
unrest spread to England, the names of the 
Elector and his mother were freely and irre- 
sponsibly bandied about. Once King Charles 
found a scrawled message in Whitehall : “ God 
save the King, confound the Queen and her 
children and send the Palsgrave! to reign over 
us.” About the time the Long Parliament met, 
a fantastic report reached the Netherlands that 
a revolution had taken place in London, the 
King was deposed and his sister Elizabeth 
proclaimed Queen. This nonsense no doubt 
echoed the wild speculations of tavern poli- 
ticians ; but by the summer of 1641 the Venetian 
ambassador in London reported that some 
members of the House of Commons were 
seriously considering the possibility of raising 
the Elector to the throne. 

By that time the Elector, against his uncle’s 
express wishes, had returned to England. The 
circumstances of his coming were embarrassing. 
It had long been tacitly understood by his 
mother that King Charles’ eldest daughter was 
to be his bride. Early in 1641 she learnt 
indirectly that King Charles had other plans 
for the Princess. The Spanish source of 
revenue had dried up : the King in an effort to 
increase his income had offered, for four and a 
half million ducats, to convoy all Spanish 
transports through the Channel ; but this had 
stung the Dutch into threatening reprisals and 
Charles, who could not afford a Dutch war, 
had withdrawn the offer. When the Long 
Parliament met in the autumn of 1640, im- 
peached the King’s principal ministers and 
assumed control of the major part of his regular 
revenue, Charles’ chief object in foreign policy 
was to raise enough money to give him some 
freedom of action against his hostile and 
masterful Parliament. The Prince of Orange, 


1 Palsgrave, the anglicization of Pfalzgraf, Count 
Palatine. 





By courtesy of the Duke of Northumberland 


KING CHARLES I and the DUKE OF YORK, later KING JAMES II, by Lely 


who coveted a royal marriage for his only son, 
made a dazzling offer—cash down—for Charles’ 
eldest daughter. The King, who knew his 
sister’s hopes in this respect, entered into 
negotiations, but asked the Prince and Princess 
of Orange on no account to inform Elizabeth, 
who was their near neighbour in the Hague. 
The Princess of Orange broke the news to her 
only when the treaty was on the eve of con- 
clusion, whereupon the enraged Elector Palatine 
at once took ship to England in a last minute 
attempt to stop his uncle from bartering away 
his bride. He asserted on arrival that he had 
missed a messenger from King Charles for- 
bidding his journey. 

In spite of the Elector’s protests, the nine- 
year-old Princess Mary was married to William 
of Orange on May 2nd, 1641. He stayed away 
from the wedding, a discourtesy which may 
have had something to do with his uncle’s 
subsequent unkind ruling that William of 


Orange (who was twelve) should take pre- 
cedence of him at Court. Noisier and more 
dangerous tumults submerged the Elector’s 
complaints. A week later angry crowds sur- 
rounded the palace of Whitehall, and the King 
signed the death warrant of Strafford. 

The Elector, making no secret of his dis- 
content and his wrongs, remained in England; 
and, as suspicion of the King increased, the 
possibility of placing him on the throne was 
tentatively raised by some of Pym’s following. 
This was probably the nearest that Charles 
Louis ever came to receiving an offer that he 
dared not openly seek but would gladly have 
accepted. Had he, in this troubled summer of 
1641, acted with intelligence, unscrupulousness 
and resolution, he would have been a serious 
danger to his uncle. 

Charles Louis lacked the courage of his 
ambitions. His uncle kept him very much under 
his eye. He went indeed even further : for 
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the next ten months he made an official parade 
of his attachment to his nephew. He took him 
with him everywhere, displaying him as a living 
guarantee that he had abandoned his old pro- 
Spanish, pro-Catholic policy at home and 
abroad. He encouraged the English Commons 
to issue a manifesto in the Elector’s favour. 
He took him with him to Scotland when, in the 
late summer of 1641, he visited Edinburgh in 
the hope of breaking up the alliance of the 
Covenanters with his English Parliament. The 
Elector became a kind of Protestant mascot 
during all these difficult months, when the 
King was trying to restore confidence in himself 
and to disintegrate the ranks of his enemies by 
dividing the moderates from the extremists. 
When, in January 1642, he attempted in person 
to arrest the five members, the Elector Palatine 
was made to accompany him not only to the 
door but into the House of Commons itself. 
When the King turned northwards in the 
spring of 1642, to make his headquarters at 
York and rally his followers about him, he still 
made use of the Elector. The presence of his 
unimpeachably Protestant nephew was useful 
in giving the lie to the insistent rumours that he 
favoured the Papists, was in touch with Spain 
and had an understanding with the Irish rebels. 
The country was not yet at war; but 
Charles and Parliament were both raising 
troops ; and in April the King decided to gain 
control of Hull as a convenient port for the 
supplies he expected from abroad. The 
governor, appointed by Parliament, was Sir 
John Hotham, a jovial careerist, not remarkable 
for the strength of his principles, who had given 
the King some encouragement to believe him 
friendly. Charles was therefore as much sur- 
prised as he was angered and embarrassed 
when Hotham refused to admit him -and his 
small bedy of troops. He had taken the pre- 
caution of sending a party of courtiers with his 
little son the Duke of York on a sightseeing 
visit to Hull the day before, assuming that, if 
Hotham received them, he would not scruple 
to receive the King also. In this party Charles 
had included the Elector, no doubt for the 
usual reason—to inspire in Hotham the belief 
that the royalist party was sound in the matter 
of religion. It is possible that this inclusion of 
the Elector Palatine was a grave mistake. The 


Elector’s name and position ought to have been 
of some authority with the wavering Hotham 

had he spoken effectively in the King’s interest. 

Evidently he did nothing of the kind ; in view 

of Hotham’s sudden hardening against the 

King, it may even be conjectured that he found 

opportunity to use his influence in the opposite 

sense. 

The Elector, although at this time he feigned 
acquiescence in his uncle’s plans, was at heart 
bitterly opposed to them. This became clear 
soon after, when he fled secretly from the 
King’s quarters and, instead of sailing home to 
the Hague from one of the nearby northern 
ports, deliberately went back by way of London. 
For this desertion and the visit to London, the 
seat of his enemies, the King never forgave 
him. 

In August the King raised his standard at 
Nottingham and was joined soon after by his 
two younger nephews, the Princes Rupert and 
Maurice. The Elector immediately issued a 
public condemnation of his brothers’ conduct. 
His unhappy mother, who was dependent on a 
pension paid her by Parliament for a large part 
of her income, unwillingly associated herself 
with him in this repudiation of her younger 
sons. But family loyalty and her regal temper 
inclined her, now that the war had broken out 
in England, entirely to the King’s side. The 
Puritans, her one time friends, had become 
“those rogues” ; she was distressed by the 
conduct of the Elector and secretly delighted 
with the energetic valour of Rupert and 
Maurice. Soon the truth came out, and her 
pension was stopped by Parliament. 

Charles Louis continued in open sympathy 
with the King’s enemies and in August 1644 
he landed at Greenwich, unexpected and un- 
announced. The King, who had just chased 
Essex out of Cornwall and compelled the sur- 
render of the Parliamentary infantry at Fowey, 
peremptorily wrote to ask him what he was 
about. Charles Louis coolly referred him to 
the official manifesto which he had issued on 
his arrival. In this he declared his conviction 
that the wars in England were “ originally 
derived from the same. Popish principles, 
hammered upon the same jesuitical anvil and 
drive to the same anti-Christian ends which 
have brought such deplorable and lasting 


calamities on Germany.” Implying that his 
uncle was wholly in the hands of the Papists, he 
devoutly prayed for the good success of Parlia- 
ment, “‘ the people of God.” After referring 
his incensed uncle to this mischievous docu- 
ment, he declared it his highest hope that he 
might be the happy cause of reconciliation 
between him and Parliament. 

No one took much official notice of his 
manifesto or of his presence. Parliament 
treated him courteously, rather than warmly. 
He subscribed the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, the document by which Parliament had 
associated England with Scotland in the 
intention of establishing the Calvinist religion. 
He attended the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, which was debating the reform of 
public worship. For the rest he took up his 
residence at Windsor and settled down for the 
next four and a half years to a life of cultured 
ease. He employed John Wilkins, the famous 
mathematician, as his chaplain and he appears 
to have taken pleasure in speculative and 
scientific discussion with men of learning. For 
a long time he took no other action, merely 
waiting in the hope of developments favourable 
to himself. 

In the autumn of 1644 his younger brother 
Rupert became the chief commander of the 
King’s army. His reputation, based on his 
brilliant organization of the cavalry in the first 
months of the war, had survived the defeat at 
Marston Moor in the summer. The King’s 
position was far from hopeless : in the west 
and south he had done well, and Montrose was 
making a useful diversion in Scotland. But 
Rupert, who appreciated better than the King 
the superior strength and resources of the 
Parliamentary army, was coming to believe in 
the advisability of a negotiated peace. This did 
not affect the vigour with which he conducted 
the war, since a satisfactory peace could best be 
negotiated from strength. But his change of 
attitude was not popular with the King, who 
obstinately preferred over-sanguine counsels 
and objected to what he called “ melancholy 
men.”. Unhappily Rupert’s moderation co- 
incided with the establishment of his elder 
brother as the open ally of Parliament so that 
his motives were the subject of spiteful hints 
from his enemies at Court. The King’s con- 


fidence in him declined. Rupert attributed the 
withdrawal of his uncle’s trust to the machina- 
tions of Lord Digby, the mercurial and 
optimistic secretary of state who had become 
the King’s favourite adviser, but Charles 
himself always denied that Digby had anything 
to do with it. It seems probable that the King’s 
declining faith in Rupert, and his growing (and 
wholly unjustified) doubts of his loyalty, were 
the silent but inevitable outcome of the re- 
appearance of Charles Louis. 

Rupert was a German prince and a younger 
son : traditionally, therefore, he owed his first 
obedience, not to the King of England, but to 
the head of his family, his brother the Elector. 
The possibility of betrayal, which never crossed 
Rupert’s frank and loyal mind, was present to 
the minds of many about the King and can 
hardly have failed to occur to the King himself. 
Open statements were not made on a matter so 
delicate, but hints and implications multiplied. 

Princely soldiers of fortune in the German 
wars had, from time to time, defied the Kings 
or governments who employed them and struck 
out for their own advantage. In the past fifteen 
years both Wallenstein and Bernard of Saxe 
Weimar had done this, and their well-known 
examples gave further cause for misgivings. 
Rupert was a popular and inspiring com- 
mander ; he had what his enemies called his 
“ faction ” in the army. 

During the demoralization which followed 
the defeat at Naseby, in June 1645, these doubts 
and fears grew rapidly. The crisis came with 
the surrender of Bristol in September. Fairfax 
and Cromwell broke through the outer defences 
in an epic assault and compelled Rupert, with a 
considerable strength of horse and foot, to 
withdraw into the citadel. Seeing that it was 
impossible either to regain control of the town 
or to maintain so large a force in the citadel, 
Rupert thought it wiser to surrender Bristol, 
on condition that he might march out with his 
troops. In this way they, at least, would be 
saved for further service to the King. 

On hearing of the surrender the King dis- 
missed Rupert in a letter which all but accused 
him of treason, and refused to hear any ex- 
planation. Rupert insisted on placing his 
actions at Bristol on record before a Council of 
War, unwillingly authorized by the King at 
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Newark a month later. The Council acquitted 
him unanimously of any “ lack of courage or 
fidelity,” but the King was openly dissatisfied 
with this judgment and immediately after 
removed one of the Council, Sir Richard Willis, 
from his position as governor of Newark. This 
precipitated a further crisis, ending in Rupert’s 
withdrawal from the King’s quarters and the 
resignation of his principal officers. 

This almost deliberate destruction by the 
King of the very framework of his army cannot 
be satisfactorily explained either by Rupert’s 
impatience or the intrigues of Digby. Charles, 
who evaded Rupert’s demands for an explana- 
tion, was evidently holding back something 
that he thought impolitic to utter. That some- 
thing was probably his suspicion of coiiusion 
between Rupert and the Elector. 

Rupert had committed no military crime at 
Bristol, but once the Elector’s presence and 
policy was taken into account, certain things 
which had happened there could be given a 
sinister interpretation. Fairfax had throughout 
treated Rupert with the highest courtesy and 
respect. This has always been attributed by 
historians (rightly I think) to the chivalrous 
character of the two men. But the polite 
behaviour of the Parliamentary commander in 
chief, as reported in the press and pamphlets 
and read over by the King, may have sounded 
as though Fairfax was assiduously courting one 
whose position would be near the throne what- 
ever happened to King Charles. In calling on 
Rupert to surrender, Fairfax had spoken in 
respectful terms of his family and their suffer- 
ings for the Protestant Cause, and had gently 
reminded the Prince that the King’s opponents 
had always been their true friends. The 
document was more like an appeal to change 
sides than a request to surrender. 

Rupert’s decision to preserve his troops at 
all costs was also capable of misinterpretation. 
They were his troops, his faction. Did he 
perhaps want to keep them intact in order to 
serve his own purposes, or Parliament’s, or his 
brother’s, rather than those of the King ? To 
make a mutiny, for instance, and seize the 
King’s own person ? Such a mutiny and such 
a seizure the King does in truth seem to have 
anticipated during the tense days at Newark 
in October 1645, when he finally dismissed 
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PRINCE RUPERT as a boy, from the painting by Van 
Dyck in Vienna 


Rupert, broke up his “ faction,” and with it 
destroyed his army. 

lt may be argued that, if these things were 
suspected, they would have been officially 
stated. But the King was acting on suspicion 
without proof. By stating an insulting suspicion 
without proof in the highly charged atmosphere 
which surrounded Rupert’s fall, he might have 
precipitated the very act of violence that he 
was trying to prevent. 

The Elector remained in England long after 
Rupert and Maurice had gone abroad. In the 
spring of 1647 he had several long interviews 
with Cromwell : it was said that he was trying 


to arrange for the Ironsides to fight for him in 
Germany. Perhaps he was ; he may be given 
the benefit of the doubt. Later in the year he 
called on his uncle, now a prisoner at Hampton 
Court. Foolishly, he tried to justify his con- 
duct on the highest motives, but the King 


would not listen. He would have thought 
better of him, said Charles, if he had openly 
and actively tried to seize the Crown, instead of 
lurking about as Parliament’s guest, apparently 
With no other incentive than “ to have another 
chicken on your plate.” The Electar, much 
aggrieved at these harsh words, did not call a 
second time. 

In the autumn of 1648 the Peace of West- 
phalia was concluded, and Charles Louis found 
himself restored to half of his father’s lands in 
Germany. He made no move to return to 
them, but waited on in England, while the 
King was moved from Carisbrooke Castle to 
Hurst Castle, and then to London for his trial. 
He does not appear to have raised any objection 
to this procedure, but after sentence had been 
pronounced, he asked leave to visit his uncle 
and bid farewell. The King, exercising a regal 
veto for the last time, refused to admit him. 

Incredibly, he stayed on after the King’s 
execution. In the early spring, his cousin 
Princess Elizabeth, a prisoner, wrote to him to 
use his influence to prevent the removal of her 
few faithful servants. This piteous appeal is 


the last evidence of his presence in England. . 


The Rump, by abolishing the monarchy, had 
finally extinguished his hopes. In the summer 
he returned to his father’s capital at Heidelberg 
after an exile of twenty-nine years. 

In his relations with Charles I the Elector 
appears cold, greedy, ca! lating and inept. 
He lacked the boldness to pursue his goal 
openly, and he deserved his uncle’s con- 
temptuous description of conduct which was 
at once underhand, ineffective and parasitical. 
Little in his early career indicated that he would 
be a good ruler : but he was. He worked hard 
and conscientiously, during the thirty years of 
his reign, to restore the Rhenish Palatinate to 
prosperity, and truly earned the title of the 
“Good Elector” by which he came to be 
known. He encouraged men of learning, 


Io 


employed the political philosophers Spanheim 
and Pufendorf on his affairs, gave help to 
Descartes and offered asylum to Spinoza. 

In his private life he continued to display 
his least pleasing side. He made difficulties 
about giving his mother her dower lands. He 
quarrelled with his wife and finally separated 
from her—but the faults were as much on her 
side. He was mean to his sisters and quarrelled 
sordidly with Rupert, from whom he withheld 
his portion as a younger son. He had his 
revenge on the children of Charles I for the way 
their father had slighted him when he was 
young, poor and an exile. He refused to offer 
protection to the orphan Duke of Gloucester 
when Parliament showed signs of releasing him 
to his care. He was offensive and hostile to the 
exiled Charles II, would not allow him in his 
lands and made embarrassing trouble about 
recognizing his title. At the imperial Diet he 
voted in favour of a gift to him, but defaulted 
when the time came for payment. From 
certain hints in his letters it seems that his 
hopes of the English Crown flickered up briefly 
after the fall of Richard Cromwell. At any 
rate, the Restoration did not please him. He 
sent sulky congratulations by a low-born 
messenger, calling down on himself for the last 
time the eloquent wrath of his ageing but 
voluble and unvanquished mother. 

Life was not kind to this Timon of the 
Palatinate. He sought peace and persistently 
conciliated France, sacrificing his cherished 
daughter, Liselotte, to loveless marriage with 
the Duke of Orleans. In spite of his obsequious 
friendship, his lands were overrun by the 
French from 1674 onwards. His eldest son 
died young and his remaining heir was sickly. 
He felt the shadows closing in on his proud 
family and, breaking the silence of years, vainly 
implored Rupert (now well advanced: in his 
fifties) to come home, to make a German mar- 
riage and get an heir for the Palatinate. In 
1680 he died, tired and defeated. Thirty-four 
years later his nephew, George, the son of his 
youngest and favourite sister, succeeded by the 
will of Parliament to the English throne that he 
had so long and ineffectively desired for 
himself. 








The Rhineland 
Republic: II 


The former British Commissioner in 


Cologne tells the story, as he witnessed it, 


of the French attempt in 1923 


to create a buffer state on their eastern frontier 


By JULIAN PIGGOTT 


French cavalry and tanks reached the 

outskirts of Essen. By midday columns 
of infantry were pouring into the Rathaus 
square, silently watched by sullen crowds. All 
shops and houses were barred and shuttered. 
Oberbiirgermeister Luther and his Aldermen 
received General Rampon with dignity and 
protested formally against the “ illegal applica- 
tion of military force to a disarmed and defence- 
less population.” The General replied that the 
troops were there solely to guarantee the safety 
of the technicians whose job it was to ensure 
the resumption of reparations deliveries, de- 
liberately withheld by the magnates of the 
Ruhr. 

The Special Correspondent of the Times, 
Mr. Gedye, has described graphically and in 
detail the course of the struggle, which was to 
last through the spring and summer of 1923, 
in his book, Revolver Republic, published in 
1930, and it is not the purpose of this article 
to catalogue once again the endless incidents 
which followed one another in melancholy 
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sequence. But the “ War in Peace ” which now. 


ensued must be studied in broad outline for a 
proper understanding of the Poincaré plan and 
of the reasons for its ultimate failure, despite 
the German surrender in September. And 
as the story unfolds, it will describe the 


problems that arose to test the patience and 
diplomacy of the British Authorities of 
Occupation, and how Cologne was kept in- 
violate, so that in truth it earned its sobriquet 
of “ Insel der Seligen.” 

One hesitates to compare conditions pre- 
vailing in the old Rhineland city during 1923 
with the situation today of West Berlin, but 
there are interesting points of similarity. For 
here, thirty years ago, were many of the con- 
ditions of cold war—the barriers and check- 
points and permis d’entrer, the refuge the city 
offered to the hunted, the half-strangled trade, 
the smuggling and kidnapping, even the use 
of air-lines to sustain the beleaguered German 
loyalists, though in 1923 the sustenance was 
of a financial kind, funds for the prosecution 
of passive resistance being flown from Berlin 
to Cologne via London by the recently opened 
London-Cologne service. What made it all so 
delicate and difficult was the fact that Britain 
occupied Cologne by virtue of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and Britain was the ally of France, 
predisposed to sympathize with her attempt to 
compel the former enemy to meet his obliga- 
tions. There were many in England, led by 
the Daily Mail, who “ took their hats off to 
France.” Moreover, Bonar Law, in dis- 
sociating Britain from the expedition into the 
Ruhr, conveyed the impression that he did so 








most reluctantly, and sent, so it was said, his 
best wishes for the success of the adventure. 
This was the atmosphere, too, at Coblenz, the 
seat of the High Commission, where the British 
High Commissioner was instructed to abstain 
from voting on the endless series of Ordinances 
and Special Instructions which poured from the 
Oberpraesidium in an effort to invest the Franco- 
Belgian operations with some show of legality. 
Most of the British Press also found it un- 
popular to swim against the tide. Thus was 
the British public regaled with stories of 
French courage, endurance and inventiveness 
in dealing with the crafty and insolent Germans. 

Gradually, however, the climate changed. 
Mr. Gedye, who contrived to be on hand when- 
ever anything particularly interesting occurred, 
wrote a series of revealing reports, and when 
word went round that the Law Officers of the 
Crown had pronounced the occupation illegal, 
and news of the uncomfortable situation in 
which the British Army of the Rhine found 
themselves percolated through in letters home, 
applause for the proceedings died down. By 
the autumn of 1923 Britain was in no mood 
to accept at their face value the lurid accounts 
of the struggles of the Rhenish population to 
throw off the yoke of Prussia, put out by Paris 
to describe the operations of gangs of armed 
gaolbirds, opposed only by local police forces 
conveniently disarmed in advance. 

Probably Anglo-French relations reached 
their nadir about this time. Angry and appre- 
hensive, but still the dominant power in 
Europe, France looked eastward across the 
Rhine at Germany’s industrious millions and 
was in no frame of mind to heed remonstrances, 
particularly from an ally who had so recently 
joined with her in the earlier sanctions. Con- 
fident in her ability to carry through her plans 
for the dismemberment of the Germanic 
Empire through the stranglehold she was 
determined to win in the Ruhr, oblivious of the 
rage she aroused, and appearing almost to 
welcome the mounting economic chaos, France, 
with some Belgian assistance, continued to “ go 
it alone.” Not until 1923 had passed away 
did she come to understand that the plan as 
conceived by Poincaré was impracticable of 
fulfilment. 

After Essen—Dortmund, Bochum, Gelsen- 


kirchen—the whole Ruhr was occupied. On 
the arrival on January 12th of the invading 
forces in Essen, picked experts in the field of 
heavy industry proceeded to the offices of the 
Kohlen Syndikat, the vast organization which 
controlled Germany’s production of coal. The 
huge offices were empty and silent. Warned 
of the impending swoop, executives and clerks 
had decamped to Hamburg, taking their files 
with them—the first move in the carefully 
organized campaign of passive resistance on 
which Berlin had decided. Deprived of the 
mass of detailed information without which 
they could not hope to supervise and control 
the production and distribution of Ruhr coal, 
the French technicians were compelled to feel 
their way step by step in the face of sullen non- 
cooperation. The German coal barons were 
summoned to appear before the invaders, and 
given direct orders to resume reparations de- 
liveries. On their refusal to do so, arrests fol- 
lowed and the miners struck work until the 
French should withdraw from the mines. 
Attempts were then made to stop east-bound 
trains from leaving the Ruhr ; confusion and 
chaos supervened. 

Such was the picture in the Ruhr at the end 
of January. Before that time President Harding 
had decided that Europe was no fit place for 
American troops, his remonstrances to Euro- 
peans having fallen on deaf.ears. General 
Allen was now therefore instructed to pack up 
and return home—a sad blow to the British, 
who had been able to rely on American moral 
support in their wrangles with Paris and 
Brussels. The French lost no time in taking 
over Coblenz and the American bridgehead. 

Meanwhile, events occurred in Cologne 
that raised in acute form the whole complex 
of problems deriving from the “ neutrality ” 
of Britain. It should be remembered that, 
during those years of occupation, there was 
little fraternization between Briton and Ger- 
man, and such contacts as existed took place 
between local officials of the High Commission 
and State and municipal officers. British army 
circles in general retained much of their war- 
time aversion to all things German ; and when 
on January 12th the British High Commissioner 
at Coblenz, in pursuance of an undertaking he 
had given to M. Tirard, requested the British 
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French cavalry entering Essen, 


Fanuary 11th, 1923 


Commander-in-Chief to allow French gen- 
darmes to enter Cologne and arrest the Presi- 
dent of the Landesfinanzamt (The Regional 
Treasury) for failure to obey a High Com- 
mission order to disclose certain figures—issued, 
be it noted, on the authority of the French and 
Belgian High Commissioners only—it was 
perhaps natural for General Godley to ac- 
quiesce, albeit somewhat unwillingly. To the 
British representatives of the High Commission 
on the spot, however, the incident illuminated 
the scene with alarming clarity. They were 
aware that two similar demands for information 
had been received at the offices of the Regierungs 
Prasident, the local representative of the 
Government of Prussia, and also by the 
President of the Braunkohlen Syndikat, which 
controlled the important lignite field west of 
Cologne. Both these gentlemen, incidentally, 
had contrived to be temporarily absent from 


their offices, thus avoiding the necessity of 
acknowledging receipt of the orders. 

Now these three high German officials had 
always worked harmoniously and correctly 
with their British overlords, in whose eyes they 
had committed no crime. The British officials 
were also aware that feelings in Cologne, exacer- 
bated by the Ruhr invasion, were running high, 
and that the entire local administration might 
well come to a stop if the arrests were coun- 
tenanced by the British. Crowds were already 
gathering in considerable numbers near the 
office of the Treasury official, word of his 
impending arrest having leaked out. A highly 
dangerous precedent, involving a fatal blow to 
British prestige, would be created, they argued, 
if French and Belgian gendarmes paid repeated 
visits to the British zone for the purpose of 
removing for trial and imprisonment leading 
figures whose only crime was refusal to comply 








Experience showed that “‘ the early train catches the bomb.” 


with orders from which the British High 
Commissioner had withheld his approval. So 
they reasoned with General Godley and his 
staff, who, it must be said, speedily appreciated 
the dangers of the position. It was difficult to 
revoke the agreement already given for the 
arrest of the financial official, but it was 
arranged that this should take place unobtru- 
sively after dark ; and a long and strongly 
worded cable was at once despatched to the 
War Office. The immediate perils were dis- 
pelled when instructions came back empowering 
the C.-in-C. to refuse all further requests of 
this nature. 

A policy of undeclared neutrality now began 
to take shape, which enveloped the British 
zone in a kind of protective covering. By allow- 
ing considerable latitude to British representa- 
tives on the spot, comparatively amiable rela- 
tions were maintained both with M. Tirard 
at Coblenz and with the local Germans in 
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The French take over the Ruhr railways, 1923 


Cologne. The latter, intelligently grasping the 
opportunities thus offered of transforming the 
Rhineland capital into a centre of resistance, 
naturally came to regard their occupiers as 
allies in their struggle against what they regarded 
as an illegal violation of their Treaty rights. 
The French and Belgians, on the other hand, 
were unprepared to tolerate British connivance 
in the Germans’ schemes, and in due course 
M. Tirard despatched a two-man mission to 
Cologne to investigate more closely the support 
which was allegedly being supplied to the 
passive resisters outside. The mission achieved 
nothing, but later it was to provide an excuse 
for the British Government to request facilities 
for a similar mission to investigate the genuine- 
ness, or otherwise, of the Separatist risings in 
the Palatinate and elsewhere. 

A really serious deadlock was next threatened 
over the use to which the French Army 
designed to put the Rhineland Railways, par- 
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ticularly those running through the great 
Cologne junctions linking Mainz with the 
Ruhr. Once news of happenings in the Ruhr 
were fully understood by the German railway- 
men, they informed the Allied Railway Com- 
mission at Cologne, which was under British 
chairmanship, that they refused absolutely to 
transport across the British zone French troops 
on their way to oppress their friends and 
relations in the Ruhr. The only alternatives 
appeared to be either compulsion, which 
would have involved British troops and was 
incompatible with “neutrality,” or to allow 
the French to operate the railways themselves, 
which was equally impracticable. After days 
of discussion an ingenious compromise was 
produced which, though far from satisfying 
General Degoutte, was eventually accepted by 
the German railwaymen ; they agreed to work 
a volume of traffic through Cologne equal to 
the 1922 volume measured in axle loads. Ad- 
ditionally, after much persuasion, the French 
were allowed to use, and even to double the 
tracks, of the single line running from Euskir- 
chen to Diiren which crossed a corner of the 
British zone. 

The Rhineland Railways had, as a whole, 
been working with commendable efficiency, 
though signs of restiveness now began to 
appear when timetables were arbitrarily altered 
to suit troop movements. The attractive project 
of dissociating them from the State railways 
east of the Rhine, and bringing them under 
semi-military control, was therefore decreed ; 
and the High Commission, with British absten- 
tion, issued an Ordinance establishing, under 
Franco-Belgian administration, what was called 
the Railway Régie. Certain Rhineside towns, 
such as K6nigswinter, had to be seized in 
order to control effectively the main line run- 
ning down the right bank, and French railway- 
men were introduced to eke out the meagre 
supply of willing Germans. This was clearly 
a valuable move in the plan for detaching the 
Rhineland. The Régie had a chequered exis- 
tence. When to derailments and collisions 
were added acts of sabotage, such as rail 
greasing on gradients and even bombs, public 
patronage fell off ; for experience showed that 
“the early train catches the bomb.” 

Next came what was known as the “ Block- 


ade of Unoccupied Territory.” | Franco- 
Belgian licensing offices were set up to issue 
licences for the export of goods to Unoccupied 
Territory against certain duty payments. Both 
Rhine and railway traffic were affected, and 
new problems, this time of an economic nature, 
arose at Cologne. It was not to be expected 
that the German Government would tamely 
acquiesce in the selective operations of the 
licensing officers, who gave preferential treat- 
ment to goods of French and Belgian origin ; 
and so German Customs posts arose at points 
of entry into unoccupied territory. Moreover, 
the British zone being “ neutral” and still 
subject to German law, was treated by the 
Franco-Belgians as unoccupied territory, so 
that goods entering it were subject to a double 
customs check. The cartoon which appeared 
in Punch about this time—‘“ John Bull’s Latest 
Island ”’—showing a dejected Mr. Bull, seated 
among his merchandise alongside Cologne 
Cathedral and surrounded by Douaniers, 
exactly hit off the undignified situation. 

To this disagreeable tune the summer 
months slowly passed. Tempers in the Ruhr 
rose to boiling point ; shots were fired and 
blood flowed at Essen, when Krupps’ workers 
demonstrated against the seizure of part of 
the works, and a nervous Lieutenant gave the 
order to fire. There followed the arrest and 
imprisonment of Krupps’ directors and a huge 
funeral demonstration by the people of Essen. 
An obscure nationalist agitator, Schlageter, was 
seized and shot as a spy, thus providing further 
anti-French propaganda material. The dreary 
tale of expulsions and deportations continued ; 
Communism reared its head ; and conditions 
in the old and newly occupied territory became 
increasingly unbearable. By September the 
mark had dropped to astronomically low depths, 
speeded on its way by uncontrolled printing 
of local notes. The rentier class had already 
passed into oblivion or the soup kitchen, and 
the salaried classes now followed suit. Repudia- 
tion of the currency was imminent. 

There is little doubt that the Rhineland and 
Ruhr industrialists were convinced by the end 
of the summer that passive resistance would 
have to be abandoned, and an accommodation 
sought with the French. They were accused 
in Berlin of breaking the Einheits Front, but 








Berlin itself was beginning to recognize that 
the drain on the exchequer was greater than 
could be borne, and that something drastic had 
to be done about the currency. Some there 
were who argued that “ An End with Terror ” 
was preferable to “ A Terror without End,” and 
were ready to declare that a state of war existed, 
relying on Britain and America to keep France 
in check ; but in the end wiser counsels pre- 
vailed. At the end of September passive 
resistance was brought to an end and, by a 
remarkable feat of faith and jugglery, the mark 
was stabilized. 

At the same time Hugo Stinnes and his 
fellow industrialists sought interviews with the 
French. They agreed to co-operate in restoring 
reparations deliveries, provided the claim to 
permanent control of the Ruhr was dropped. 
If this was refused, then the mines and steel- 
works would shut down and mass unemploy- 
ment would result. Poincaré, with elections 

approaching, was unwilling to face complete 
chaos and the prospect of Bolshevism in his 
newly-conquered territory. He therefore 
dropped his demands for control of the Ruhr 
and authorized the conclusion of a number of 
separate agreements, containing appropriate 
reparations clauses, with the various branches 
of German industry. With some justice he 
could now claim that his independent course 
had succeeded, and that the recalcitrant foe had 
been brought to heel. Nothing was said of the 
immense legacy of hatred and bitterness which 
had been built up ; nor did he yet admit that 
his long-term plans for the dismemberment of 
Germany and the detachment of the Rhineland 
had failed. He had one more shot in his locker. 

Separatism in Western Germany had had a 
chequered history. Rhinelanders had never 
been over-fond of Prussia, and had actually 
disliked the Kaiser ; but not even Napoleon 
had succeeded in destroying their Germanism, 
despite years of occupation, and it was never 
very probable that M. Tirard and his Generals 
would succeed where the great Emperor had 
failed. From Doctor Dorten’s childish coup at 
Wiesbaden in May 1919 to the summer of 1923, 
the Separatist movement had been limited to 
meetings at which one or other of the various 
puppets made treasonable speeches ; but the 
shadowy figures behind the movement had not 


as yet ventured into the open. That funds had 
been forthcoming was evident by the existence 
of a newspaper entitled Rheinische Republik, 
which appeared regularly in Cologne under the 
editorship of the notorious Joseph Smeets. 
This gentleman had forced himself into 
prominence on more than one occasion by the 
scurrility of his attacks on President Ebert and 
other German officials. When summoned to 


appear for these offences against German law, . 


Herr Smeets either failed to show up or, when 
he did respond to the summons, appealed to 
the High Commission for protection. Nor 
did his friends on the High Commission fail 
him ; and an instance is recorded where a 
decree went forth from the French High 
Commissioner’s office ordering the German 
judicial authorities in Cologne to discontinue 
proceedings, whereupon those authorities went 
on strike for half a day to mark their disgust. 
But the population of the Rhineland, despite 
incessant cajolery, showed little disposition 
during those four years to cut the bonds that 
united them to the Reich. Only a handful of 
obscure politicians of the Smeets type, rein- 
forced by a score or so of Schiebers, furtively 
kept alive the idea of an independent Rhine- 
land. In September 1923, however, when 
Germany was struggling with the double bur- 
den of the Ruhr occupation and financial chaos, 
and Poincaré appeared to have scored a decisive 
victory, the puppets moved out into the light 
of day, and the curtain rose on the final chapter 
in the story of the “ Rhineland Republic.” 
On 29th September there took place in 
Diisseldorf, headquarters of the Franco- 
Belgian Commander-in-Chief, a Separatisten 
Tag. Converging upon the city by road and 
rail came groups of youths who paraded through 
the centre of the city. Banners were unfurled, 
songs were sung and speeches made advocating 
the setting up of a Rhenish state. Traffic was 
naturally much interfered with, and such 
German police as the French High Command 
had allowed to remain in the city were in duty 
bound to put an end to the demonstrations. 
The rioters proceeded to attack the police and 
for a while the streets around the Hindenburg 
Wall were given over to scuffle and mélée. 
Reinforcements of police arrived, and in a 
short time the inevitable shot was fired. French 
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“* John Bull’s latest island,” March, 1923. Mr. Bull sits in predicament in Cologne, 
surrounded by French customs officers 


cavalry appeared ; and, according to eye wit- 
nesses, the German police were rounded up by 


French troops. During their conveyance to 
Headquarters, one unfortunate was seized by 
the demonstrators who clubbed him to death 
with lead piping. The inhabitants of Diissel- 
dorf, meanwhile, remained shuttered in their 
houses, and for a time the celebrations con- 
tinued undisturbed. The 29th September, 
1923, is remembered locally as “ Bloody 
Sunday.” 

During the next few weeks, the Separatists 


received large numbers of recruits from the 
gaols, which were conveniently opened ; and 
there also appeared in the Rhineland certain 
individuals who were recognized as having 
played leading parts in the various Polish 
upheavals in Upper Silesia. Ordinance No. 3 
of the Rhineland High Commission, forbidding 
the unauthorized bearing of firearms by 
German nationals, was openly ignored ; and 
issues of arms were made with little attempt 
at concealment ; while, in accordance with a 
pre-arranged plan, the police of the larger 








towns were, on one pretext or another, relieved 
of their firearms. Early in the morning Régie 
trains, carrying bands of armed “ Separatists,” 
decanted their passengers at the outskirts of 
this or that town ; and, before the sun was up, 
municipal buildings were surrounded and 
summoned to surrender. The local police, 
barricaded in the various Rathauser, turned 
fire-hoses on to the mob, but were sooner or 
later forced to capitulate, and Rhineland flags 
were hoisted. One incident is illuminating. In 
the town of Crefeld the Rathaus is situated in a 
roomy square, on one side of which the local 
representative of the High Commission had his 
offices. The siege of the Rathaus began at an 
early hour, and by 9 o’clock the battle was 
raging fast and furiously. The Belgian delegate, 
incommoded by the noise and dust of battle, 
sent peremptory instructions to the Separatist 
commander to restrict the battle area to the 
other side of the square, so that he might work 
in peace. Notwithstanding this restriction, the 
‘Rathaus was soon stormed. 

The seizure of Bonn, Trier, Neuss, Wies- 
baden, Diiren, Munchen-Gladbach and other 
towns was thus effected, and every attempt was 
made to persuade visiting journalists of the 
genuineness of the movement. M. Tirard 
beamed upon the leaders of the revolt when 
they waited upon him at Coblenz, no doubt 
feeling that with the Province firmly in 
Separatist hands, the problem of Cologne and 
the uncooperative British could be tackled at 
leisure. 

When it appeared that the Rhineland would 
be wholly engulfed by the Separatists, the 
British authorities in Cologne went into hurried 
council. Opinions were expressed among the 
general staff that it seemed to be a purely 
German quarrel with which the British Army 
had no concern. If the Separatist forces en- 
tered the British zone, stormed the Rathaus 
and imprisoned the Oberbiirgermeister and his 
officials, our réle would be merely that of an 
interested spectator. General Godley was 
never very much disposed to accept this 
reading of the situation ; nor did he regard the 
events taking place in the remainder of the 
occupied territories as a genuine uprising. The 
High Commission representatives, moreover, 
reminded the meeting that the Cologne police 


force had been recently augmented, and that 
the Army authorities had for the past four years 
urged upon the Germans the necessity for 
increasing its efficiency in every possible way. 
Seperatists, if they ever arrived in Cologne, 
would be faced with a well-disciplined and 
well-armed body of police, a circumstance to 
which they were entirely unaccustomed. They 
might, however, be in such strength that the 
German police found themselves heavily out- 
numbered, and invoked the assistance of the 
British Army in maintaining law and order. 
General Godley at once seized on the vital 
point. The Cologne police, he said, were 
responsible for carrying out the provisions of 
those of the Ordinances of the High Commission 
which had been issued by virtue of the Rhine- 
land agreement. The British Army was bound 
to support them if called upon to do so. 

Once again a cable was despatched to the 
War Office, and General Godley’s summing up 
of the situation was confirmed. That afternoon 
the Cologne press gleefully printed notices in 
bold type to the effect that anyone found carry- 
ing firearms in the British zone without a permit 
would be arrested at sight, and that the British 
troops of occupation would, if necessary, assist 
the German police in enforcing this regulation. 
This warning was enough to ensure that the 
Separatist bands gave the British zone a wide 
berth, and the city of Cologne maintained 
its unruffled calm. 

The Foreign Office, by this time alive to 
the real nature of the revolt, was now seriously 
worried at the equivocal situation in which the 
B.A.O.R. found itself. Its very presence in 
Cologne forced it inevitably into an awkward 
partnership with Germany, the only foresee- 
able consequence of which might well be the 
withdrawal of the garrison to England, and its 
immediate replacement with Franco-Belgian 
troops. But, if this took place, there would be 
nothing to hinder the setting up of a Rhineland 
Republic, even though such a creation were 
doomed from its inception to a short life and 
almost certainly a violent end. For all reports, 
including one from the British Consul-General 
in Munich who had been sent into the Palati- 
nate to study conditions, showed that the 
movement had no roots whatever and was 
supported by not a single figure of note. 








Now the Belgian Government were not at 
all convinced of the wisdom of the French plan, 
and they might be persuaded to pull out of the 
affair. Soundings were taken in Brussels, with 
immediate effect. At the height of the Separa- 
tist battle for Aachen, carried out with Belgian 
connivance, and when all seemed going accord- 
ing to plan—the Rathaus occupied and pro- 
clamations of the Republic already affixed in 
public places—there appeared on a sudden 
Belgian cavalry and military police, who 
rounded up the Separatist gangs, took away 
their arms, and expelled them from Aachen 
and eventually from all towns and villages in 
the Belgian zone. When the bewildered 
Separatists enquired as to the reason for this 
change of front, they were told that their 
brutality towards the civilian population had 
passed all bounds. A mortal blow had been 
struck. The “ popular uprising,” so far as the 
Rhineland proper was concerned, faltered and 
came to a full stop. The Separatists, speeded 
on their way by an infuriated population, dis- 
appeared into the underworld whence they 
came. Remnants were actually rounded up on 
the slopes of the Siebengebirge by a few score 
farmers armed with scythes and billhooks and 
other farm implements ; and not many escaped 
from the Battle of the Aegidienberg, as it came 
to be locally known. 

The French High Commissioner, however, 
persevered in his task. Changing direction, he 
now proposed in talks with certain pliable 
Rhenish industrialists that they should head a 
movement for a Federal State within the Reich, 
with certain independent features such as 
separate currency, tariffs and railways, and 
under the benevolent rule of the High 
Commission. Such was the prevailing lassitude 
and exhaustion that this scheme might well 
have been accepted had decisions not been 
postponed from month to month until, in the 
general settlement achieved at the London 
Conference early in 1924, the Germans were 
able finally to rescue the Rhineland. 

The Palatinate, however, had one further 
ordeal to undergo. Bordering as it does on 
Alsace-Lorraine, the return of the province to 
Germany had to be prevented at all costs. So 
the terrorists were again let loose, loyal Home 
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DR. ADENAUER, mow Federal Chancellor; from a 
photograph taken when he was Lord Mayor of Cologne, 
1917-1933 


Guard bodies were dissolved, and during 
November the Palatinate was seized, M. Tirard 
duly notifying his High Commission colleagues 
of the establishment of the “ Autonomous 
Government of the Palatinate.” But the 
assassination of the Separatist leaders in 
Speyer by desperadoes who swam the Rhine 
from the German counter-separatist H.Q. in 
Heidelberg, the antics of the Separatists during 
their brief spell of power, and the furious 
counter-attack by loyalist elements, culminating 
in the siege and destruction by fire of the 
Pirmasens Rathaus together with its Separatist 
garrison on February 12th, 1924, put an end 
to the whole sorry business. 

The gamble was over, the Rhenish provinces 
riveted more firmly than ever to the Reich, 
and the “‘ Republic” stillborn. M. Poincaré, 
defeated at the polls, gave place to the more 
conciliatory M. Herriot, and the stage was set 
for Locarno. (Concluded) 


(In our December issue, p. 819, General Godley was wrongly decribed as British High Commissioner; in fact, he was 
Commander-in-Chief, Cologne.) 





By NANCY MITFORD 


Louis XV never talked politics out of 

the Council Chamber. Hunting was 

his only distraction until Mme. de 

Pompadour introduced him to “ plans 

and designs . . . bibelots and stuffs . . . 
gaiety and lightness.” 


Madame 


I: ISN'T YOU HE LOVES,” the Maréchale 


“cc 


de Mirepoix used to say to Madame de 

Pompadour, “it’s your staircase.” And 

very naturally indeed the King loved the stair- 

case at the top of which he found this delicious 

creature, this lively clever companion, waiting 

to concentrate on him and his entertainment. 

The rooms to which the staircase led are on the 

second floor of the north wing; visitors to 

Versailles, coming into the garden through the 

usual entrance, should count the nine top 

windows from the north-west corner: they 

were hers at this time. We still see what she 

saw from her littlé balcony between the statues 

on the colonnade—the Parterre du Nord, the 

fountains of mermaids and cupids, the Bassin 

de Neptune, and over the trees of the park, 

cut into solid walls of leaves, the endless forest 

of Marly. We still hear the great clock on the 

parish church, the organ in the palace chapel 

so few yards away, the birds in the park, and 

the frogs in the Bassin de Neptune quacking 

: he like ducks. But we do not hear the King’s hunt 
By courtesy of the Musée de Versailles in the forest, the hounds and the horns and the 
LOUIS THE DAUPHIN (1729-1765), son of Louis XV ; King’s curious husky voice giving the view 
father of Louis XVI, by Roslin halloo. The rooms so empty today, so cold 
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“* It isn’t you he loves ; it’s your staircase.” 


By courtesy of the British Museum 


Drawn at Versailles by Cochin 


ompadour’s Staircase 


with their northern light, were crammed to 
bursting point when she lived in them ; 
crammed with people, animals and birds, pic- 
tures, bibelots, curiosities of all sorts, furniture, 
stuffs, patterns without number, plans, sketches, 
maps, books, her embroidery, her letters, her 
cosmetics, all buried in flowers, smelling like 
a hot house ; it is a mystery how they can 
have held so much. The walls, which were 
originally lacquered by Martin in the bright 
delicate colours she loved, have been painted 
white, but the panelling is the same and the 
structure of the flat unchanged. The little 
room where her maid, Madame du Hausset, 
lived is still there, with the funnel through which 
she listened to the King’s conversation— 
greatly to our advantage as she used to write 
it down word for word. We can see the lift 
shaft which contained a flying chair; the 
Marquise was hauled up in this by her servants 
to save the long steep drag upstairs. On a 
lower level, looking out on to a dismal little 
courtyard, is the flat of Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s doctor and close friend, Quesnay. 
Madame de Pompadour was hardly settled 
at Versailles before she began to direct and 


inspire the artists of her day. She had all the 
gifts of a great amateur, perfect taste, tireless 
energy in searching for perfection and an 
intuitive understanding of the creative tem- 
perament, which enabled her to make an 
artist do better than his best, and to impose 
her own ideas on him without hurting his 
feelings. Until the outbreak of the Seven Years 
War she also had unlimited credit, since the 
King, who had hitherto been regarded as rather 
close-fisted, never seemed to care how much 
she spent. Probably this was because she knew 
how to approach him. “He doesn’t mind 
signing for a million,” she told her maid, “ but 
he hates to part with little sums out of his 
purse.” She was often herself short of cash and 
used to say that she had been much richer when 
she lived in Paris. When she died a few /Jouis 
were found in a drawer; she had long since sold 
her diamonds and Collin had to borrow money 
for current expenses. But she left enough works 
of art to fill several museums, the sale of them 
took eight months, and she had lived in the 
middle of an intense artistic activity which was 
meat and drink to her. Unlike her successors, 
Madame du Barry and Marie Antoinette—so 





vastly superior to them—she always looked 
after her artists and never owed them a penny. 
Altogether, and it was the great complaint 
against her, she was supposed to have cost the 
King 36 million livres (the Seven Years War 
cost 1,350 millions), but her various houses 
were built on his land and all but Ménars 
reverted to him at her death; they would 
have been a good investment for France had 
not nearly everything she created been des- 
troyed or dispersed during the revolution. 
Etioles, Crécy, Bellevue, Brimborian, the 
Hermitage at Compiégne, utterly destroyed, 
the Hermitage and the Réservoirs at Versailles, 
the Elysée, her rooms at Versailles, Fontaine- 
bleau and Compiégne altered beyond recog- 
nition, her belongings scattered to the four 
winds, sometimes to be seen in a museum or 
a private collection—the little boudoir from 
Brimborian, the celadon fishes, a morocco 
binding with castles and griffins, a painted 
commode, an engraved jewel—‘ This was the 
Pompadour’s fan.” 

Soon the King began to share her love. of 
beautiful objects and nothing could have been 
more felicitous for him. Up to now his 
private life had been devoid of serious interests ; 
he did not care for literature nor had he that 
passion for music shared by all his children ; 
politics occupied much of his attention, but he 
never talked about them outside the Council 
Chamber because he knew that everything he 
said would be repeated, and this applied also 
to gossip. As the only pastime he really cared 
for was hunting, and as it was a perfectly safe 
topic, he ended by talking of little else, not 
enough for an intelligent man. Madame de 
Pompadour, following her own inclinations, 
had found him a hobby which he could discuss 
with perfect safety. Houses were bought, or 
built, altered, decorated and surrounded with 
beautiful gardens ; at the big palaces the 
King’s private rooms were always being re- 
decorated ; furniture, pictures, statues, vases 
and bibelots were chosen and ordered, rare 
materials were brought from all over the world 
to be mounted with gold or bronze or silver, 
roof gardens and aviaries were filled with 
curious plants, birds and beasts. He ran up 
her staircase knowing that in her warm and 
scented rooms he would find some fascinating 


new project on foot, plans and designs waiting 
for his approval, bibelots and stuffs for him to 
buy if he liked them. 

Then there were the hours of chat, and here 
Madame de Pompadour had an enormous 
asset in his eyes ; she was very funny. Hitherto 
the King’s mistresses had told few jokes and 
the Queen even fewer, he had never known 
that particularly delightful relationship of sex 
mixed up with laughter ; all the laughter in 
his life had been provided by his men friends, 
especially by Richelieu and Maurepas. He 
was a great tease and used to read sermons on 
chastity aloud to the Maillys who were not 
amused ; with Madame de Pompadour he 
could laugh away to his heart’s content. Chat 
was the pastime of the age, cheerful, gossipy, 
joking chat running on hour after idle hour, 
all night sometimes ; and at this the Marquise 
excelled. She knew a hundred entertaining 
Stories ; she read the police reports from Paris, 
the equivalent of our yellow press, and told 
him all the tit-bits she found in them ; she 
also read quantities of private letters abstracted 
from the post—(it must be said that everybody 
knew quite well that a censorship existed). 
If the King felt inclined for a tune she played 
and sang better than anybody; she knew 
whole plays by heart and could recite speeches 
from them for hours on end ; he had never 
cared much for the theatre, but she began to 
interest him in it. She provided exactly the 
right company for his supper parties, a few 
congenial friends, no surprises and no new 


faces, and added a gaiety and a lightness all 


her own. ... 

If Madame de Pompadour was not physically 
in love with the King, being constitutionally 
incapable of passion, it would not be too much 
to say that she worshipped him. She had other 
interests and affections, but she made them all 
revolve round him; rarely can a beautiful 
woman havelovedsosingle-mindedly. Of course, 
her enemies have declared that what she loved 
was power and the life at Court ; but she never 
really liked the Court and was under no illu- 
sions as to the nature of many of its denizens. 
She constantly declared, and as she was a very 
truthful person she can be believed, that had 
it not been for the King and her happiness 
with him, which made up for everything, she 
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From a contemporary print 


At Versailles, the Bal Masqué for the Dauphin’s marriage, 1745 ; he was then sixteen years old 


never could have endured “ the wickedness, 
the platitudes, all the miseries of human 
nature ” with which she was surrounded. A 
Parisian born and bred, she could not regard 
a man with awed respect simply because he 
was Duc et Pair de France. She often turned 
longing eyes towards Paris and the intellectual 
feasts there from which she was now excluded. 

With the King she was perfectly happy. 
Often puzzled by his strange nature which she 
never quite understood, and which, she told 
the Duc de Choiseul on her death bed, was 
indéchifrable (undecipherable) but fascinated 
and happy. We have only to read the diaries of 
the day, in which we see her with the King 
walking, talking and alive, to recognize the un- 
mistakable signs of true love. “ Put not your 
trust in Princes” has never been less to the 
point than in her case; she put her trust in him 
and he did not fail her. This love affair took its 
course, gradually turning into that ideal friend- 
ship which can only exist between a man and a 
woman when there has been a long intimacy. 
As in every satisfactory union, it was the man 
who kept the upper hand; Madame de 


Pompadour was far too strong a character her- 
self, far too clever and downright, to have been 
happy for long with a man whom she could not 
respect. She could say exactly what she liked 
to him, in some ways he spoilt her, but she 
never ceased to be a little in awe of him. She 
was always terrified of losing him ; this made 
her strain every nerve to keep up with him in all 
his activities, he so strong and she so delicate. 
Seldom in bed before two or three in the 
morning, she was obliged to be up again at 
eight to go to Mass in the unheated chapel, 
dressed as for a ball. For the rest of the day 
not a moment to herself. She must pay her 
court to the Queen, the Dauphine and Mes- 
dames, receive a constant succession of callers, 
write sometimes as many as 60 letters and 
preside over a supper party of 18 people. At 
least once a week there was a voyage of one or 
two nights, with a house-party to entertain, 
often in a house full of workmen where improve- 
ments, landscape gardening, etc., were in pro- 
gress and needed supervision. It was too much, 
and in the end it killed her. 

“ Of all the mistresses so far she is the most 








. lovable, and he loves her more than any of 
the others.” The Prince de Croy, who saw a 
great deal of them in these early days of their 
attachment, was a serious, pious young widower. 
At first he was shocked by this adultery, but 
rather cynically paid his court to Madame de 
Pompadour because he wanted to get on in the 
world. He wanted a great deal, and it is easy 
to guess, reading between the lines of his 
invaluable memoirs, that he must have been 
the Court bore. He could not be in a room 
with anybody at all influential without trying 
to further some affaire of his own. There were 
the affaires of the grandeeship of Spain, of the 
Saint Esprit, of the passe droit (the Prince de 
Beauvau having been allotted higher pre- 
cedence, which literally made poor Croy ill with 
rage and humiliation), of the entrée to the King’s 
private rooms, of various embassies he would 
have liked, of military commands and governor- 
ships which seemed to be his due, of the 
marriages of his children : last, but not least, he 
wanted to be made a French duke. We can see 
only too well how dreadfully tedious he must 
have been when prosecuting these affaires, many 
of which went on for years, most of which he 
gained in the end by wearing everybedy down. 
Madame de Pompadour is often very cold with 
him, the King gallops off when he comes face 
to face with him out hunting, Choiseul, who 
when Minister of State kept open table at 
Versailles, quickly sits between his own wife 
and sister when Croy presents himself and they 
chatter away so that the Prince cannot get in 
a word. Croy notes all these facts with in- 
genuous surprise. He had an unbearable habit, 
that of writing memoranda, and pestered the 
ministers with screeds on every current subject ; 
he could not even have a chat with Richard, 
the Irish gardener at Trianon, without sending 
him a memorandum on evergreens. 

All the same, we cannot help but love him 
for the interesting details with which he 
acquaints us and for his affectionate nature ; 
he is truly devoted to the King. This priggish 
young man was soon under the spell of King 
and Marquise, and indeed they must have been 
a very attractive pair. Impossible, he says, 
to be nicer, prettier or more amusing than she, 
while the King, when at his ease with close 
friends, was an excellent talker, gay, funny and 


ready to be amused. Sometimes his shyness 
closed in on him ; if one of his friends had 
been away for only a few weeks, he could 
hardly say a word and had to begin, as it were, 
from the beginning. “How old are you ? 
How old is your son ?” and so on. Then 
Madame de Pompadour would come forward 
and smooth everything over and make it easy 
for him. They teased each other the whole 
time, nobody could have had a+ moment’s 
doubt as to their relationship ; but she was 
always deeply respectful, there was never a 
word out of place. 

The King’s supper parties were given for 
the men who had been out hunting with him 
that day ; anybody who had could apply for 
an invitation, the King was given the list and 
chose whom he wanted. The would-be guests 
must then present themselves at the door of his 
apartments and an usher read out the names 
of those who were invited. It was rather a 
lowering occasion for those who were not. 
Croy applied regularly and was by no means 
always accepted ; once when he was not he 
says that it was particularly disappointing for 
him because two friends of his up from the 
country were standing by as sightseers, and it 
would have been so agreeable to have gone in 
while they were watching. Every time he did 
go, he describés the evening and gives a list 
of his fellow guests, between eight and twenty 
in number and always far more men than 
women. 

“We were eighteen, squashed round the 
table, beginning at my right : Monsieur de 
Livry, Madame la Marquise de Pompadour, 
the King, the Comtesse d’Estrades, the Duc 
d’Ayen, the tall Madame de Brancas, the Comte 
de Noailles (governor of Versailles), M. de la 
Suze, le Comte de Coigny, the Comtesse 
d’Egmont (the Duc de Richelieu’s daughter), 
M. de Croix, the Marquis de Renel, the Duc 
de FitzJames, the Duc de Broglie, the Prince 
de Turenne, M. de Crillon, M. de Voyer 
d’Argenson. The Maréchal de Saxe was there, 
but he never has supper so he walked about 
tasting bits of food, for he is very greedy. 
The King, who still calls him Comte de Saxe, 
is very fond of him and he seemed quite at 
home ; Madame de Pompadour is devoted 
to him. 
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“ Winter,” by Francois Boucher, showing Madame de Pompadour in a sleigh 


“We were two hours at supper, all very 
free and easy but without any excess. Then 
the King went into the little salon, where he 
made the coffee and poured it out, there were 
no servants and we helped ourselves. He 
made up a table of Cométe with Madame de 
Pompadour, Coigny, Madame de Brancas and 
the Comte de Noailles, the King rather en- 
joyed that sort of little game, but Madame de 
Pompadour seemed to hate gambling“and to be 
trying to put him off it. The rest of the com- 
pany, also playing a small game, was at two 
tables. The King told everybody to sit down, 
even if they were not playing—I stood leaning 
on a screen and watching his game. Madame 
de Pompadour was very sleepy and kept 
begging him to break up the party ; finally, at 


two o’clock, he got up and said, half under his 
breath to her, I thought, and very gaily : “Come 
on then, let’s go to bed.” The women curtseyed 
and went out, he bowed and went into his little 
rooms ; the rest of us left by Madame de 
Pompadour’s staircase and came round through 
the state rooms to his public coucher which 
took place at once.” Croy adds that he had a 
strong impression that beyond these private 
rooms and this semi-intimacy there were other, 
smaller rooms to which only very great friends 
indeed were admitted. 

Soon after her arrival at Versailles, one of the 
two great sorrows of her life fell upon Madame 
de Pompadour ; she was in the Chapel on 
Christmas Eve when they came and told her that 
her mother was dying. She hurried out of 








Church and left immediately for Paris. It was 
said that Madame Poisson, clever as four devils, 
occupied her last hours advising Madame de 
Pompadour how to behave in her new, her 
glorious and her undoubtedly difficult position. 
Of course her position must really have been 
made much easier by the removal of this 
masterful beauty in her early forties, but 
Madame de Pompadour did not think so ; 
she was thrown into fearful grief, and so were 
the two widowers, Poisson and Tournehem. 
They sobbed in each other’s arms, and for the 
rest of their lives were inseparable. The King, 
who generally shunned the afflictions of other 
people in an agony of embarrassment, was 
extremely kind on this occasion ; he supped 
night after night alone with her and Frérot 
and presently took her off to Choisy, where he 
invited a small party, to try and cheer her up. 
Thinking that a projected voyage to Marly 
might be too much for her, he suggested put- 
ting it off ; but this she wisely would not allow. 
The women had already bought their dresses, 
she said. Meanwhile the Queen had been 


made very happy; for the first time since 
many a day the King gave her a New Year’s 


present, a beautiful gold snuff box with a 
jewelled watch set in the lid. Everybody at 
Court knew perfectly well that it had been 
ordered, originally, for Madame Poisson. 

In the Spring Louis XV once more went 
off to his army, but only for a few weeks. The 
Dauphine was expecting a baby and he intended 
to be back in time for this great event ; the 
Dauphin remained with his wife whom he loved 
more than ever. While the King was away 
Madame de Pompadour stayed at Choisy. 
She seems to have been pregnant, or perhaps 
simply over-tired, not very well and she was 
to rest and live quietly, only going to Versailles 
to pay her court to the Queen twice a week. 
She was occupied just now with the first of her 
many houses, Crécy, near Dreux. By an 
arrangement with the brothers P&aris she 
appeared to have bought it herself, but it was 
really a present from the King. The house, 
which already existed, was altered and greatly 
enlarged by the architect Lassurance ; Falcon- 
net, Coustou, and Pigalle’ worked .on the 
decorations and the gardens were laid out by 
d’Isle, under the close supervision of the 


Marquise herself. M. de Tournehem and 
Marigny also helped her with it. 

The Dauphine seemed very well, and in 
July her baby was born. The lady-in-waiting 
who carried it off to be dressed made a face 
which plainly told the crowd in the ante-room 
that it was only a girl ; nobody was very much 
put out by this, next year there would surely 
be a Duc de Bourgogne. But four days later 
the Dauphine suddenly died, to the utter 
despair of her husband; the King had to 
drag him forcibly from her bedside. Versailles 
was now plunged into all the ceremonial gloom 
with which a Royal death was attended in those 
days ; the black hangings over everything, 
even the furniture and the courtyard outside, 
the professional weepers, the endless chanting 
of monks and nuns, the opening of the body 
(obligatory in the case of a royal person ; the 
doctors said they found a great deal of milk 
in her brain), the removal of its heart, handed 
on a salver to a lady-in-waiting ; the lying in 
state, the struggling crowds and fainting cour- 
tiers, ceremonial visits to the baby, who had 
been given the title of Madame, the endless, 
torchlit journey by night to the royal mauso- 
leum of St. Denis ; and, worst of all, what the 
French call figures de circonstance, suitable but 
fictitious expressions of grief on every face. 
On every face but the poor Dauphin’s.. The 
girl, so shy that some people thought her half- 
witted, had made no impression whatever on 
those around her, and this must have aggra- 
vated his misery ; he had nobody with whom 
he could talk about her. By way of consolation 
people pointed out her defects, both physical 
and mental, to him, and began discussing his 
second wife ; the first was not even buried 
before rooms were being allocated to Madame 
la future Dauphine. He knew quite well that 
his father’s friends were waiting impatiently 
for the period of mourning to be over so that 
they could start amusing themselves again. 

According to custom, the Royal Family 
prepared to leave Versailles while the Dauphine 
still lay there in state. But where could they 
all go at such short notice ? Choisy was full 
of workmen, Meudon had no furniture, the 
big palaces, Fontainebleau and Compiégne, 
could not be prepared in a hurry. Trianon was 
too near and Marly out of the question, since it 





was to Marly that the Court had repaired after 
the death of the King’s mother and there that 
his father and older brother had died a few days 
later. So Choisy it had to be. It was very 
uncomfortable and Madame de Pompadour 
was obliged to give up her room to one of the 
Queen’s ladies. 

The boredom which assailed them all during 
this visit was remembered long afterwards. No 
hunting, no gambling, and the King, as always 
when thoroughly out of humour, turned a bad 
colour—“ that yellow colour which isn’t good 
for him” Madame de Pompadour used to 
call it, and which simply meant that he was 
bored and liverish. The party was only kept 
going at all by the affair of the holy water. The 
princely families of Rohan and La Tour 
d’Auvergne, whose prétensions chimériques had 
never for one moment been allowed by Louis 
XIV, claimed the right to throw holy water 
over the Dauphine before the Dukes. The 
King having gone away without leaving any 
very precise orders on the subject, a violent 
dispute broke out at Versailles. Messengers 
hurried to and from Choisy, and the King tried 
to regulate the affair as tactfully as possible 
by laying it down that no men were to throw 
holy water, only women. He had forgotten the 
various Duchesses who were entitled to go 
into the death chamber in attendance on 
Princesses of the Blood. A horrible scene over 
the Dauphine’s dead body between these ladies 
and the Princesse de Turenne (La Tour 
d’Auvergne), who had the officiating Bishop 
.on her side, was only avoided by the decency 
of Mesdames de Brissac and Beauvilliers, who 
voluntarily gave up their rights. The King 
thanked them, afterwards. The pros and cons 
of this affair, hotly disputed, occupied many 
an idle hour at Choisy, the conclusion being 
that the Rohans and La Tour d’Auvergnes 
had won a victory by taking everybody un- 
awares, but must never be allowed to do so 
in future. 

The King was getting yellower every day 
and began to talk of going back to the army. 
But Madame de Pompadour, who had foreseen 
this, and dreaded losing him again so soon, 
had been in touch with her great friend Saxe. 
As may be imagined, the presence of the King, 
while flattering in the extreme, was a continual 
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““ The presence of the King, flattering in the extreme, 
was a continual worry and responsibility.”? LOUIS XV, 
by Drouats 
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Madame de Pompadour’s birds, each one a portrait ; painted for her in 1750 by F. B. Oudry 
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worry and responsibility to the Marshal and 
he was only too glad to combine with her to 
keep him at home ; he wrote saying that no 
engagement of importance was likely for the 
rest of that summer and that it would hardly 
be worth the King’s while to make the move. 
So the King invited himself to stay at Crécy. 
This was exactly what the Marquise had been 
hoping for ; enchanted to have him as her 
guest for the first time, she went ahead with 
the women of the party, the Princesse de Conti, 
Mesdames du Roure and d’Estrades, to make 
all the necessary arrangements. The King fol- 
lowed the next day with two large berlines full of 
dukes, including d’Aumont, d’Ayen, La Valliére, 
Villeroy and, of course, the inevitable Richelieu. 
Two Princes of the Blood, Conti and Chartres, 
arrived under their own steam ; Lassurance 
and Marigny were there already, supervising 
the work in hand. The King, interested and 
amused as he always was by any sort of 
building or planning, soon turned a better 
colour. There were two new wings to the 
house itself, not to speak of a mountain which 
was rising in the park, but which, considered 
rather too bare, was transformed into a grassy 
amphitheatre, a windmill, dairies, and distant 
views leading to cascades. Plans were also 
under consideration for stables to hold two 
hundred horses, a cottage hospital for the 
village, the removal of some cottages which 
spoilt the view and improvements in the parish 
church. The King sat down there and then 
and designed a green and gold uniform for 
Crécy—each of the royal houses had its own, 
worn by all the male guests. Benoit excelled 
himself at every meal and the King said he 
had never seen a better kept house ; in short, 
the visit was a radiant success and augured 
well for the future. Madame de Pompadour 
saw that this was an excellent way of getting 
her lover to herself and planned to acquire 
other houses, nearer Versailles. 


The only fly in the ointment, as usual, was 
Richelieu. Under a mask of grave politeriess, 
Son Excellence contained his guerilla warfare 
against the Marquise. Every woman knows 
how dangerous the great friend of the beloved 
can be, and every clever woman uses all her 
powers of seduction to get him on her side. 
Madame de Pompadour did her very best, she 
was always charming to him and even supported 
his ambitions, most unfortunately as it was to 
turn out. But nothing was of any avail. In 
his eyes she incarnated the abominable bour- 
geoisie, the wrong people, with their deplor- 
able ton, who were gradually accumulating 
money and power at the expense of the right 
people. Until Cardinal Richelieu put it on the 
map, the du Plessis family had been noble, but 
of the very minor nobility. It was a constant 
thorn in the Duke’s flesh that he should owe 
his position to the merit of his great-uncle rather 
than to his own birth. He was, in fact, not quite 
sure enough of himself ; whereas d’Ayen and 
Gontaut, serene in the knowledge of their 
unassailable ancestry, could make friends with 
anybody they liked, Son Excellence could not. 
Also he was jealous of the Marquise. Hitherto 
he had been entertainer in chief to the King 
and, in his capacity of First Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber, had had all the palace amusements 
under his control ; now he smelt a rival. So he 
took it out of her, ragging and bullying her 
unmercifully and no doubt having disloyal 
jokes about her with the King as soon as her 
back was turned. At last, enormously to her 
relief, he went off to conquer Parma for 
Madame Infante. This eldest and beloved 
daughter of Louis XV longed for an establish- 
ment of her own so that she could leave Madrid. 
For some time now, the swaggering form 
and unsmiling face of Son Excellence were 
not seen on Madame de Pompadour’s stair- 
case. 


(Extracted from ““ Madame de Pompadour,” by Nancy Mitford, to be published shortly by 
Messrs. Hamish Hamilton) 








MOROCCO 4, 


ENERALLY LOOKED ON as the creator of 
(Gy Morocco, Marshal Hubert 
Lyautey has attained there an almost 
legendary fame—a fame which undoubtedly 
owes much to his biographer André Maurois. 
The latter has put on record his early admira- 
tion for his hero. It prompted him, on writing 
his first novel during the 1914-1918 war, to 
send a copy to the man who had then never 
heard of him. The book was Les Silences du 
Colonel Bramble, and it brought an immediate 
reply. To be addressed as “‘ Mon cher camarade” 
by the Commander-in-Chief in Morocco must 
indeed have been gratifying for an obscure 
sub-lieutenant in the French trenches. But the 
two did not meet until, in 1925, Maurois was 
among those invited to the opening of the first 
railway line in Morocco, from Rabat to 
Casablanca. 
Later, when Lyautey was in retirement in 


Marrakesh : the Kutubitya Tower, built in the 
twelfth century 
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yautey and after 


A study of the French achievement 
during the past fifty years, with which 
Moroccan nationalism is now 1n conflict. 


By C. H. BROWN 


France, André Maurois was an habitué of the 
Marshal’s house, and was often introduced to 
others with the words “ Voici ’homme qui m’a 
inventé.” 
Lyautey’s life presents an outstanding example 
of the difficulty of separating a great man from 
his legend. The two are particularly closely 
entwined in his case, because Lyautey clearly 
saw himself in the grand manner. The passion 
for colonial creation, which for all Frenchmen 
he came to typify, was already native to his own 
mind as a result of his early training and 
development. 

Lyautey came from a military family. His 
father was an engineer, but both his paternal 
grandfather and great-grandfather had been 
generals, and the family tradition was strongly 
royalist. As a young officer, Hubert Lyautey 
threw himself with passion into the same faith, 
perhaps then the predominant one in the circles 


It was not, of course, true. Yet - 
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From “ Lyautey of Morocco "’ by S. E. Howe, Hodder and Stoughton 


LYAUTEY in 1895. 


in which his family moved. Later, he came to 
value the moral unity of France so highly that 
he threw over the royalist cause, now seeing 
in it an obstacle to unity. 

An accident, in childhood, which kept him 
out of normal physical activity until the age of 
twelve, may well have induced in him more 
interest in books than was usual for a boy of 
that age or environment. But his passion for 
leadership, even frankly for power, must have 
been born in him. And it was the alliance 
of this impulse with an almost religious sense 
of devotion to France’s civilizing mission that 
made him the colonial force he was to become. 

Lyautey, at the age of 40, was wearying of 
the routine life of a regular officer in France, 
even though this brought him the normal 
rewards of promotion. He had already interested 
himself in what would now be called army 
education and welfare. An article he wrote, on 








the constructive social réle that an officer 
should play, attracted much notice and some 
opposition. It was the first occasion on which 
public attention was drawn to his name. But 
it was not until this relatively mature age that 
he had his first taste of active service overseas. 
Then, in Indo-China and in Madagascar, 
under the inspired leadership of General 
Galliéni, and in conscious emulation of Cecil 
Rhodes, he discovered that the task of the 
soldier-administrator gave real satisfaction to 
his soul. It was for this, he knew, that he had 
been born. Finding in Shelley the line “ the 
soul’s joy lies in doing,” he asked his sister to 
engrave it on a ring and send it to him as a 
present. 

This first spell overseas lasted only five 
years, but it had made Lyautey a hardened 
colonial, and he had less taste than ever, on his 
return, for life in barracks. So again, in 1904, 
when he was nominated to the command of a 
difficult frontier post in the west of Algeria, he 
felt it as a fulfilment. The situation in the ill- 
organized state of Morocco at that time satisfied 
none of the great powers. Indeed, it was hardly 
a state at all, but an uneasy balance of tribal 
leaders between whom, if actual warfare was 
intermittent, psychological warfare was per- 
manent. For centuries past the authority of the 
Sultan at Fez had been disputed piecemeal 
from various quarters. The rival capital of 
Marrakesh was often the centre of the most 
important of the internal revolts, while the long 
Portuguese occupation of several of the 
Moroccan Atlantic ports represented the most 
acute challenge from Europe. During the 
Middle Ages, Spain and Portugal were the 
only European countries to take an active 
interest in North Africa, an interest which was 


partly a reaction against the Arab conquests in 


the Peninsula. 

But as modern trading and political interests 
widened during the nineteenth century, Britain, 
France and Germany all became increasingly 
aware of “the Moroccan problem.” For 
France, already established in Algeria, the 
Moroccan-Algerian frontier presented a special 
anxiety. There was little serious pretence that 
the authority of the Sultan at Fez actually 
extended so far, and in any case the frontier 
itself was ill-defined. Lyautey, therefore, con- 


sidered he had at least every moral excuse for 
occupying, as a protective point, a well which 
was admittedly inside the border of Morocco. 
When protests were raised, he pressed his view 
upon the government with a threat of resigna- 
tion, and support was reluctantly given him. 

Although all the powers were by now un- 
easily watching the Moroccan situation, none 
was yet ready to become embroiled. But, step 
by step, the situation inexorably developed. A 
provisional understanding had been reached 
that England would allow France a free hand 
in Morocco, in exchange for a free hand herself 
in Egypt. But in France, Lyautey himself wes 
perhaps the only consistent follower of a 
decided policy. Penetration by organization, 
and the showing of force in order not to have 
to use it, were his twin principles, and there is 
little doubt that thus early he had an eventual 
French protectorate in mind. 

In 1907 a French force had been landed at 
Casablanca as a result of a massacre there of 
French citizens, and in 1908 Lyautey paid his 
first visit to the city, called in as an adviser on 
the delicate position thus created. The force 
had by then advanced to Settat, in the interior, 
but no one knew quite what to do next. The 
government in Paris had, in fact, tentatively 
decided on a retreat from Settat, but Lyautey’s 
influence was thrown directly, and in the end 
successfully, against retreat. By such almost 
chance steps do empires grow. 

Lyautey returned to France for the second 
time in 1910, but again his sojourn there was 
short. In 1912, as a result of the massacre by 
Moroccan troops of some of their French 
officers, the Sultan was forced to acquiesce in 
a full protectorate, and Lyautey, by now widely 
renowned as a soldier-administrator, was ap- 
pointed Resident-General. He was 58, but 
this was to be the beginning of his real life’s 
work, for which all the rest had been but 
preparation. On the outbreak of war, he was 
recalled to France for a brief spell as Minister 
of War in the cabinet, but was soon released 
again to go back to Morocco. The civil capital 
was moved from Fez to Rabat, and the reigning 
line of Sultans confirmed in their power, more 
securely perhaps than they had ever been 
before. The condition, of course, was the 
acceptance of French control, which has 
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Fez : the Gate of Ben Feloud ; “‘ what was new and French was to grow up alongside 
the old.” 


steadily grown more effective as an administra- 
tive machine has been built up. 

A comparison of the position held by Cromer 
in Egypt and Lyautey in Morocco immediately 
comes to mind. Yet Lyautey, from 1913 to 
1919, wielded a power never possessed by 
Cromer ; and as the country was even more 
backward than Cromer’s Egypt, it more easily 
took a firm imprint. The Resident-General’s 
speech at the railway ceremony in 1925 was 
perhaps typical: ‘ In Morocco we have got 
into the habit of replacing words by deeds. 


You were invited here to inaugurate a railway. 
Get on board.” 

The stages of final pacification were slow, 
and not fully completed until the late 1920’s. 
There were numerous mountain tribes in the 
Atlas, and in the oases beyond the mountains, 
who had nominally accepted the Sultan’s 
suzerainty. But the latter had never had the 
ability to make his authority felt, nor even 
recognized the need to do so. Many of these 
regional leaders accepted with reluctance the 
new central authority, which had to be made 
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Kasba Ouzazate, a Moroccan fortress 


more real before Morocco could become a 
modern state. The details of the local cam- 
paigns that followed are now largely of 
academic interest. By contrast, the personality 
and tendencies of Lyautey have left a perma- 
nent mark on Morocco. André Maurois says 
of him “ J] avait horreur des sceptiques,” and 
he may indeed have had what we might now 
describe as a one-track mind. He believed in 
will-power—a belief that drew strength from a 
deeply religious background, now far less 
common than it was in his day. Religious 
feeling also coloured his sympathy with native 
institutions and moral codes, and was one of 
the driving forces of his sense of France’s 
colonizing mission. This sense of France’s 
mission still abides in a large proportion of the 
French population now living and working in 
Morocco, though perhaps for most it is seen 
on a more materialistic plane than that envisaged 
in the Marshal’s mind. 


Though considerably lagging behind similar 
settlement in Algeria and Tunis, French immi- 
gration was at first encouraged. In 1913 and 
early 1914 colonists were arriving at the rate of 
about 3,000 a month, many of them penetrating 
into the interior and taking up land or businesses 
there—the “ vieux marocains” of today. The 
pace of such new arrivals has since been much 
slower, and there is little tendency at present 
to encourage French immigrants, though some 
still undoubtedly come. But land is being 
reserved for the increase in population which 
will undoubtedly follow the era of peace, and 
recently the main constructive effort has been 
put into political and economic organization. 
The former, in its main lines, is probably now 
stable, though everyone is aware that major 
political problems may lie ahead. It is not the 
habit, however, of the average technician or 
working administrator to give too much thought 
to these. He has his job to do, and in Morocco 
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Rabat, on the Atlantic coast : “its old forts, palaces and walls have been woven, with modern boulevards and 
avenues, into a friendly whole.” 


it is being well done. The kind of efficient 
organization which the Sultans of the nine- 
teenth century could never achieve is now in 
existence. First-class roads connect all the main 
centre , research on agricultural and afforesta- 
tion possibilities has been initiated, and 
business enterprise is busily exploring any 
possibilities which seem worthwhile. The rich 
deposits of rock phosphate have been actively 
exploited, and Morocco is now one of the world’s 
main sources of supply. Two spinning fac- 
tories are operating, and a variety of secondary 
industries are growing apace in Casablanca. 
This is now one of the world’s fastest growing 
Cities, with new office and apartment blocks 
everywhere arising. 

Irrigation is an enterprise peculiarly depen- 
dent on the sort of planning and initiative 
which France has been able to provide. The 
possibilities are not enormous, but such as 
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there are have been turned to full use. Crops 
like oranges, tobacco and cotton are being 
grown, and the largest of the irrigation projects 


is due for completion in 1954. This, the 
damming of the Oued el Abid at Bein el 
Ouidane, will water up to a quarter of a million 
acres in the fertile Tadla plain, and in addition 
provide electricity for a large part of the 
country. 

So the Morocco of today grows, already 
almost a different country from the one in 
which France was first compelled to land 
troops a third of a century ago. Casablanca . 
may be turning into the kind of modern town 
which could be met with anywhere, but Rabat 
is an excellent capital. Its old forts, palaces 
and walls have been woven, with modern 
boulevards and avenues, into a friendly whole. 
And the mortal remains of the Marshal lie in 
a simple mausoleum on a quiet green hill. 
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ABOVE : The ramparts of Rabat, the Sultan’s capital and the Marshal’s resting place. 
OPPOSITE PAGE : Ploughing with camel and mule. 


It is where he wished to be buried. It is his 
Morocco. Yet there is a considerable doubt 
whether he foresaw the extent of the modern 
French penetration, or would have approved 
of it. There is some evidence that what he had 
in mind was rather an old-style protectorate, 
conferring law and order, insisting on them 
where necessary, but leaving the substance of 
the country unchanged. Maurois attributes to 
Lyautey the sentiments of Alexander: “ // 
voulut tout conquérir pour tout conserver.” 

It is in keeping with this kind of attitude 
that from the beginning the French approach 
has been to preserve as much as possible of the 
native Moroccan scene, whether the Sultan in 
Rabat, the minor regional rulers, or the day- 
to-day life of towns like Fez and Marrakesh. 
In this way, what was new and French was to 
grow up alongside, rather than to supplant, the 


old, and there is thus Fez Nouvelle, a modern 
city adjacent to, but almost distinct from, the 
Fez of the Middle Ages. Nothing in Cairo is 
quite so distinctly Arab as the Grande Place 
at Marrakesh, and as a result one gets in 
Morocco .a more colourful impression than 
that given by the human drabness of Algeria. 
The French seem more French, the Arabs 
more Arab. The bastard culture prevailing in 
parts of Algeria has at least been postponed. 
None of this prevents the real substance o 
power from having passed to the French, and 
for those who would care to point a parallel 
between the two countries, it must be em- 
phasized that Morocco today is French in a 
way in which Egypt was never English, even 
at the height of Cromer’s influence. 

It was not to be expected that the nascent 
Arab nationalism of the 1920’s and 1930’s 
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would leave Morocco unaffected. Egypt and its 
Wafd, of course, set the pace for this movement, 
and national sentiment in the other Arab 
countries has generally been content to follow 
the Egyptian lead. The Moroccan Istiqlal 
(Independence) movement falls into the familiar 
pattern, exploiting the natural xenophobia. of 
the new town-bred semi-educated population. 
These elements are discontented with the 
minor official and commercial posts offered to 
them, but find it convenient to forget that 


‘ without the French protectorate even these 


openings would not have existed. The whole 
class in question is, in fact, as in Egypt, a 
direct product of the prosperity brought in the 
train of Europeans’ organization. 

Such nationalist stirrings have so far been 
confined almost entirely to the towns. In the 
country the peasant accepts gratefully the new 
remunerative offers of work, and has little 
aptitude for questioning fundamentals. It is 
worth repeating that until the protectorate 
Morocco had hardly ever known peace. First, 
Rome and Carthage and, later, rival Arab 
dynasties warred over the whole of what is now 
French North Africa. Throughout the cen- 


turies the untroubled occupation of a home- 
stead was the exception rather than the rule. 
It is, in fact, a favourite French retort to the 
Arab nationalists that they themselves came as 
conquerors, driving the original Berber popula- 
tion into the mountains in much the same way 
as the Copts retreated into Upper Egypt. 

In the interesting speculation as to what 
Lyautey’ would have thought of modern 
Morocco, it is wise to bear in mind the prob- 
ability that in fact he did not think so far ahead. 
It was not his métier. But the extension of 
French influence was in the circumstances 
inevitable. There are now roughly 350,000 
French residents in Morocco. At this point, 
history merges into current politics, and as 
the years slip by there is an inevitable fading 
in relevancy of the question which was at one 
time the guiding thought of the old Moroccan 
hand : ““What would the Marshal have done ?” 
His place in the history of the country is secure 
and unassailable. His name to Morocco ranks 
with the names of Gordon and Kitchener in 
the history of the Sudan. But however notable 
the part played by these pioneers, today neces- 
sarily poses problems that are new. 





By PERCIVAL SPEAR 


Robert, LORD CLihd 


Between 1744 and 1767, the eldest son of a small Shropshire squire laid 
the foundations of what was to become the British Indian Empire. 


the two outstanding Englishmen in eigh- 

teenth-century India. Between them, 
Robert Clive and Warren Hastings created a 
new British dominion, yet the dour young 
factor and soldier, given to alternate fits of 
depression and bouts of energy, has hardly a 
point in common with the serene, even- 
tempered intellectual, equally at ease in the 
Council-chamber and in the drawing room. 
Clive’s forthright nature could adequately 
express itself only in action, fretting at problems 
and pining in periods of calm or indecision ; 
whereas Hastings, with his subtle mind and 
complex personality, displayed his full powers 
only when confronted by situations as complex 
_as he was himself. If the one could rarely hide 
his feelings, the other seldom succeeded in 
revealing them. All the world knows what 
Clive did to Amin Chand (Omichand)', and 
why ; but no one yet knows whether Warren 
Hastings engineered the death of Nand Kumar 
(Nuncomar in the old textbooks) and what he 
thought about him. While men still debate 
the character of Hastings, they argue about the 
acts of Clive. In two things alone did they 
resemble one another ; both set their impress 
upon India, and both have ever since been the 
subject of speculation and controversy. 

While Hastings possessed a mind and a 
carriage that made him at home in any society, 
Clive resembled an elemental force. Storm 
and stress were congenial to him ; he delighted 


1 See page 43. 
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in being enveloped by them, and when he could 
not find them ready made, created them him- 
self. A tempestuous man, strong-willed and 
passionate, he paid in full the penalty of these 
qualities in bouts of nervous prostration. Yet 
he was always something more ; in his life we 
can trace not only the promptings of ambition, 
energy and enterprise, but also the impetus of 
a piercing vision in things both civil and 
military. It is as unfair to ascribe all his achieve- 
ments to fortune, as his enemies did, as to 
interpret him solely in terms of genius and 
patriotism (as has been done by his admirers 
from Orme and Malcolm to Forrest). The 
consequence of his qualities was that Clive 
did nothing by halves, and if his achievements 
were great, so too were his errors. 

When Clive arrived in Madras in 1744, the _ 
framework of Indian society seemed to have | 
changed little since the preceding century. The’. 
line of the greatest Mughuls had ended with 
Aurangzeb in 1707; but their Empire still 
presented an imposing facade. Few suspected 
how far the dry-rot had spread within, or how 
complete was to be the collapse within twenty 
years. The Marathas had made their first *bid 
for empire ; but, although they had plundered 
the suburbs of Delhi, they seemed for the time 
to have been contained within a large and rest- 
less kingdom in the centre and west of India. 
The Persian, Nadir Shah, had at one time 
actually occupied the capital ; but the Mughul, 
Mohammad Shah, had survived and reigned 
on with increased authority. Alivardi Khan 
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was repelling the Marathas from Bengal ; and 
from his capital of Hyderabad the Nizam Asaf 
Jah, the last representative of the Aurangzeb 
school of integrity and public duty, held the 
Deccan provinces firmly in the Mughul name, 
if also in his own interest. A subordinate 
governor, or Nawab, held the long low-lying 
coastal strip known as the Coromandel. In the 
extreme south, there were the Maratha kingdom 
of Tanjore and the little state of Madura; in 
the centre, Hindu Mysore. Along the western 
coast still ruled the Zamorin of Calicut, whose 
ancestor had greeted—‘welcomed’ would be 
too strong a word—Vasco de Gama in 1497. 
There was a feeling of change in the air ; the 
Marathas were ambitious and enterprising and 
the Nizam was old. But dynastic or political 
changes were always in the air in India ; there 
was as yet no sign of any real revolution. 

The East India Company and other 
Europeans occupied the same position as they 
had done for fifty years. Their factories 
were fortified ; but they were still factories. 
A collegiate discipline was still enforced upon 
unmarried factors, with nightly dinners in halls 
and a closing of the gates at 1op.m. The 
merchants were what their name implied, 
climbing slowly by seniority to Council and 
Presidency. They superintended the Com- 
pany’s trade with Europe, and supported them- 
selves by permitted private enterprise in the 
internal trade and in commerce with the Far 
East. The Company still paid them negligible arg a 
salaries ; but so far they had had no great CLIVE, from a print of 1799 
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The meeting of Clive and Mir fafar, Nawab of Bengal, after the victory of Plassey. From a painting by Mather 
Brown. 


cause to regret the compromise that left them 
free to enrich themselves in India, so long as 
they did not entrench upon the Company’s 
own European monopoly. With Mughul 
governors they trod warily, still relying on the 
privileges granted by the imperial farman of 
1717 ; their pleasures were feasts in the factory 
hall, drinking bouts in the Company’s garden, 
the firing of salutes and processions with music 
‘in the country manner.” Their fortifications 
were more apparent than real, their armed 
forces negligible. 

The first blow to the established order of 
Indian political manoeuvres, and to methodical 
European money-getting, came with the out- 
break of the war of the Austrian Succession in 
1740, which two years later embroiled Britain 
and France. Hitherto the French and English 
companies had remained unaffected by Euro- 


pean wars. But now the size of the commercial 
stakes at issue, and the fact that the two 
principal European national centres lay at the 
extreme limit of Mughul authority, led to an 
extension of the war to India. Between 1728 
and 1740 French imports from India increased 
nearly tenfold in value, to £880,0co ; in the 
latter year, the English Company’s imports to 
England amounted to £1,795,000. The for- 
tunes of war were determined by the arrival 
and departure of the English and French fleets. 
In 1746 La Bourdonnais took Madras, but 
Dupleix failed to seize Fort St. David ; the 
English, in their turn, failed to take Pondi- 
cherry. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
1748, restored Madras to the English in 
exchange for Cape Breton Island. 

Apparently that treaty had restored the 
status quo—but it was in appearance only. 
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There had occurred a profound change in the 
balance of forces ; and for the first time the 
decisive rsle of sea-power had been made plain 
to both sides, a fact which ensured a revival of 
the struggle at the first opportunity. Moreover, 
the conflict had revealed in the person of the 
French Governor, Dupleix, a leader of the 
first magnitude; while the local Indian 
governor, despite appeals from both sides, had 
shown himself unable to make any effective 
intervention ; and his attempts to do so had 
demonstrated the superiority of European 
arms and tactics over those of the Indians. 
Lastly, Robert Clive had reached Madras. The 
eldest son of a small Shropshire squire, who 
was by profession a lawyer, and the head of a 
large family, Clive arrived in 1744, being then 
nearly nineteen years old. The father was not a 
successful man of business, nor was his eldest 
son a promising pupil ; and this combination 
of circumstances led to the heir of a landed 
estate being sent out as a Writer to India. Since 
Clive could not sustain the family fortunes in 
business, nor by other talents, it was hoped 
that he might gain some prize in the lottery of 
eastern adventure. At best, he might restore 
the family exchequer ; at worst, there would 
be one less mouth to feed. The moody youth 
found himself patronless in Madras, and con- 
demned to uncongenial office work. He 
attempted suicide and then found solace, and 
his first real education, in the Governor’s 
Library. 

The turning-point for Clive was the French 
capture of Madras in 1746. He escaped to 
Fort St. David and became a military volunteer. 
As yet, there were no true soldiers in the settle- 
ment ; and Clive had to learn by experience. 
But he enjoyed the advantage of being in the 
Company’s military service from its beginnings, 
and at a time when accident made a military 
career the quickest road to glory. Opportunity 
was provided by the ambition and genius 
of Dupleix. In the French Company Dupleix 
had risen steadily, reaching Pondicherry by 
promotion from Chandernagar. His genius 
was political and diplomatic rather than 
military, with a special insight into political 
changes. It is easy to be wise after the event, 
and not impossible to be wise before it ; but to 
grasp the significance of a change in the balance 


of political forces at the moment when it is 
actually occurring is a gift rare among states- 
men. From his experience in the War of the 
Austrian Succession, Dupleix deduced that 


_ European intervention might be decisive in 


contemporary Indian politics. Since the 
English Company, under Sir Josiah Child, 
had in 1689 tried conclusions—and with disas- 
trous results—no one had ventured to challenge 
the Mughul authority. Dupleix was the first 
to perceive that the still imposing Mughul 
empire was on the point of disintegration. 
Dupleix used his knowledge to build up 
Indian powers dependent upon himself, which 
would both help to enrich his own Company 
and enable him to ruin the English. The death 
of the aged Nizam, in 1748, gave him a large 
field for manoeuvre ; and the defeat and death 
of the Nawab of the Carnatic increased it. 
Dupleix had his candidates for both these 
positions ; and he possessed a military instru- 
ment in the detachments of regular troops left 
behind by La Bourdonnais when he quitted 
the coast. Above all, he had in Bussy an ex- 
tremely able military leader. By the end of 
1750, with the backing of Bussy and a body of 
French troops, his candidate was installed as 
Nizam, while his protégé for the Carnatic 
controlled the whole of that province, except 
for Madras and the stronghold of Trichinopoly, 
where the rival Nawab had taken refuge. The 
crisis came when the French appeared before 
Trichinopoly in September 1751. If it fell, the 
English would be left in India without allies or 
legal standing ; and, even if Madras survived 
capture, its trade would be ruined. It was at 
this moment that Clive, now aged twenty-six, 
led a diversion. He seized Arcot, the capital 
of the Carnatic, with 210 men ; and for fifty 
days held it against repeated attacks. Thus was 
the pressure on Trichinopoly relieved, and the 
Nawab Mohammad Ali given time to procure 
allies. Dupleix’s fortunes now began to wane. 
His best troops and officers were engaged in 
distant Hyderabad ; and he paid the penalty 
for dividing his forces and attempting too 
much. After two successful engagements, Clive 
joined Stringer Lawrence in relieving Trichino- 
poly ; by a series of adroit moves, he cooped 
up the French in the island of Srirangam, and 
in June 1752 compelled their surrender. From 





this blow Dupleix never receovered ; and two 
years later he was recalled. 

So ended the first phase of Clive’s Indian 
career. He had proved himself to be a guerilla 
leader of genius, whose tactics may have been 
rough and ready, but whose strategical gifts 
were considerable. He had won the warm 
approval of his military superior, Stringer 
Lawrence, as well as much jealousy from his 
fellow officers ; and in Robert Orme he was 
to find an enthusiastic and talented chronicler. 
From the profits of military contracts he 
had also made a fortune of £40,000, which 
enabled him to marry and return to England. 
Moreover, he had whetted his ambition, 
to which now no limits were set. His achieve- 
ment was one of brilliant promise ; and his 
fortune, though large, had not been acquired 
by methods which went beyond the accepted 
standards of the time. Though Clive intended 
his return to England to be the start of a new 
career, it turned out to be an interlude only. 
He obtained a seat in Parliament as a protégé 
of the Earl of Sandwich, but lost it again on 
petition, as the result of a wrangle over patron- 
age between Sandwich and the Duke of New- 
castle. His fortune dwindled ; and two years 
later he was glad to return as second-in-Council 
in Madras, and with a King’s commission as 
Lieutenant-Colonel. On his way out, he 
stopped in Bombay long enough to destroy the 
pirate stronghold of Gheria which, for many 
years, had troubled the commerce of the 
western coast. 

Clive reached Madras on May 25th, 1756 ; 
and there he would have stayed, repeating on 
a larger scale his former exploits against the 
French, had it not been for events in Bengal. 
At that time, Bengal was the richest region of 
India, preserved by Alivardi Khan from the 
Marathas, untouched by the Persians and still 
in nominal connection with the Mughul 
emperor. But the splendour of Bengal’s pro- 
vincial régime, as depicted by Sayed Ghulam 
Husain in the Siyar-ul-Mutagherin, needed 
only a sharp blow to shatter it into fragments ; 
and after the succession in 1756 of Alivardi’s 


? Ghulam Husain’s History was compared by 
Macaulay to Bishop Burnet’s History of his own Times. 
A free translation of the title is Mirror of Modern 
Times. The book has suffered from poor translation. 
Vol. II deals with events in Bengal. 


youthful and unstable grandson, Seraja Daula, 
that blow was delivered. Suspicious, and by 
turns irresolute and over-confident, within 
three months he had quarrelled with the 
Calcutta merchants on the issue of the fortifica- 
tion of the factory; after three days’ resistance 
Calcutta was abandoned by its English governor 
and the survivors were left to surrender a day 
later. There followed a hunt for treasure, and 
the incident of the “‘ Black Hole.’* Filled with 
self-glory, Seraja now proceeded to alienate 
both Hindu and Muslim magnates by his high- 
handed action. 

When the news reached Madras, Clive was 
chosen to restore the situation. He was to 
recover Calcutta, and then return to face the 
French in the south. With 900 Europeans and 
1,500 Indian troops, he relieved Fulta at the 
mouth of the Hughli in December, occupying 
Calcutta in January 1757. A treaty was signed 
with the Nawab, by which the Company’s 
privileges were renewed, and permission was 
also granted for the fortification of the town and 
the coining of money. So the story might 
have ended. But Clive found himself con- 
fronted with a highly unstable state of affairs : 
the Nawab was clearly insecure ; the French 
fortified settlement of Chandernagar was within 
twenty miles of Calcutta ; and the Company’s 
local servants were demoralized. What if the 
French and the Nawab combined ? This 
was the decisive moment of Clive’s career. 
With the example of Bussy in Hyderabad 
before him, he confronted many dangers 
and great possibilities. Holding him back 
there were only his instructions to return to 
Madras, with its limited prospects of fame 
and fortune. From Clive’s decision to remain 
there was thereafter no retreat, either for him- 
self or for the British in India. 

His first step was to deal with the French. 
By playing on Seraja’s fears of the distant 
Afghans, Clive induced the Nawab to stand 
aside while his best potential allies were des- 
troyed. Clive then entered into the famous 
conspiracy with Mir Jafar, the elderly brother- 


3’ For the controversy over the Black Hole, see 
Professor Bodwell’s note on p. 156 of The Cambridge 
History of India, vol. V. There seems no doubt that 
some such incident occurred, though for details we 
depend mainly on the unreliable Holwell. It is also 
clear that the Nawab had no personal knowledge of it. 
It was an act of carelessness not of design. 








Mr. Watts, concluding Clive’s treaty of alliance with Mir Jafar and his son. 


in-law of Alivardi Khan, and the Hindu bank- 
ing family of the Seths. It involved tricking 
the Hindu go-between, Amin Chand, by means 
of a false treaty, since he had threatened to 
divulge the plot if not promised extravagant 
rewards ; it also involved forging Admiral 
Watson’s signature, since the Admiral had 
scruples about signing the false treaty, which 
meant breaking the recently concluded agree- 
ment with Seraja. Against these manoeuvres 
must be set the undoubtedly critical position 
of the Company, and the prospect of great 
financial gain. It was thought that the Nawab’s 
treasury contained forty million pounds. Mir 
Jafar promised to pay a million pounds com- 
pensation to the Company, and half a million 
to the European inhabitants of Calcutta. 
Privately, he undertook to pay £400,000 to the 
army and navy, £150,000 to the Select Com- 
mittee of Six, and £50,000 upwards to all 
members of Council. Clive himself, in all, 


By courtesy of E. H. Watts, Esq 
From a painting attributed to Zoffany 


received £234,000 and, in addition, a jagir, 
or assignment of land-revenue, worth £25,000 
a year. Thus the consolations of duplicity and 
disobedience, as well as of suffering and loss, 
were far from inconsiderable. 

The consummation came in June, 1757, 
with the cannonade of Plassey. Seraja, in effect, 
defeated himself by running away ; and it was 
only on the following day that Mir Jafar 
appeared cautiously to receive his reward. But 
this should not prevent us from recognizing 
Clive’s courage when, with a mere 3,000 
Indians and Europeans, he faced an army of 
50,000, which might, for all he knew, have had 
the spirit to give battle. . Nor is it surprising 
that, in spite of his South Indian experience, 
before the battle was joined, he should have 
had a moment of irresolution. 

With Mir Jafar now on the throne of Bengal, 
and Seraja dead, Clive soon found that he had 
solved one set of difficulties only to encounter 
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By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


An Indian miniature, showing (centre) Alivardi Khan, defender of the Mughul Empire, and (extreme right) his 
grandson, Seraja Daula, perpetrator of the “‘ Black Hole of Calcutta” 


another. The fabled treasure of Murshidabad 
amounted to no more than a million and a half 
pounds. Mir Jafar had to settle his obligations 
by instalments ; and even this contrivance 
strained his resources to their limit. In con- 
sequence, he looked longingly to the provincial 
treasuries for help, and thereby became em- 
broiled with the local Hindu officers. Clive 
was now faced with the triple task of protecting 
the Hindu officers against their Muslim superior, 
of defending Mir Jafar himself from external 
attack, and of safeguarding his own position 
against Dutch intervention. It was in this phase 
that his genius showed to its best advantage. 
With immense energy he achieved all three 
aims. He put down revolts against Mir Jafar’s 
authority, sustained the Hindu governor of 
Patna, and gave sanctuary to the revenue 
minister when he could no longer maintain 
himself in Murshidabad. With equal energy 
he met the second danger. In 1759, Prince Ali 
Ganhar, heir to the Mughul throne, laid siege 
to Patna in the hope of strengthening his 


claims to Delhi by acquiring Behar and Bengal. 
The governor loyally defended himself until 
Clive could send help ; whereupon the Prince 
retired to Oudh. The third danger came from 
the Dutch in Chinsura. Alarmed and jealous, 
the Dutch hoped to exploit Mir Jafar’s restive- 
ness at his dependence upon Clive by sending 
an armament from Batavia. Although England 
was at peace with the Netherlands, by a series 
of adroit and bold moves Clive placed them in 
the position of aggressors, destroyed their 
expedition and exacted compensation. Hence- 
forth, the Dutch disappeared as a factor in 
Indian politics. 

Clive returned in a blaze of personal glory. 
He was hailed as the saviour of the Company 
and as the conqueror of Bengal ; and he was a 
very rich man. Granted an Irish peerage, he 
again took a seat in Parliament. But he had 
created two problems for himself and the 
Company from which he was never to be free— 
nor for many years was the Company. The 
private one was the grant of a jagir, or assign- 
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between £25,000 and £30,000 a year.‘ This, in 
theory, matched his title of Sabat Fung, the 
“ Tried in Battle ” and the rank of commander 
of Six Thousand Horse, conferred upon him 
by the Emperor at the instance of Mir Jafar. 
But it was to cost him much, for the money 
soon became indispensable, and the flow was 
easily checked. 

We shall return to the jagir later, and must 
meanwhile consider the second and public 
problem. This was presented by the effect on 
the Company’s servants of the largesse dis- 
tributed by Mir Jafar after Plassey, and an 
understanding arrived at by Clive which 
exempted Europeans from tolls and duties in 
the internal trade of Bengal. Merchants, sud- 
denly enriched beyond their wildest dreams, 
and become, in addition, politically supreme, 
were almost bound to hope for greater gains, 
while those who had been Jess fortunate con- 
tinued to hope for some substantial reward. 
Large donations to the Company’s servants 
became an accepted practice, and were repeated 
at the accession of Mir Kasim, the restoration 
of Mir Jafar and the succession of Najm-ad- 
daula. For those who could not benefit from 
the more opulent gifts, there were pickings to 
be had from lesser officials anxious to buy 
favour, and from the new openings in internal 
trade. Hitherto, the Company’s servants had 
traded in Bengal as private persons, on the same 
terms as Indian merchants. Now Clive had 
procured for them exemption from all internal 
duties, and the liberty to protect themselves 
from interference. This was called “ doing 
themselves justice” ; and, in fact, it meant 
that internal trade was disorganized by the 
agents of British merchants, who roamed 
Bengal intimidating their Indian rivals and 
brawling with customs officers. 

As the Nawab’s hoarded treasure was 
exhausted, the source of larger gifts gradually 
dried up; and the commerce of Bengal 
became all-important in the quest for quick 
fortunes. It was this greed for wealth, on the 
part of men dazzled by the great prizes won by 
their superiors, and who were untroubled by 


‘ The estimated value of the jagir was three lakhs 
of rupees, or £30,000 at the then rate of exchange. 
But the full value of such grants was rarely realized. 
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ment on the land-revenue, to the value of 


inhibitions of custom, example, official etiquette 
or moral standards, which discredited the 
British name in the five years that elapsed 
between Clive’s two governorships. It also 
impoverished Bengal and threatened, at last, 
the solvency of the Government. The Calcutta 
Council overruled Governor Vansittart when 
he agreed that English merchants should pay a 
duty which, even so, was less than a quarter 
of that imposed on Indians. The Council then 
waged an expensive war to overthrow the 
enraged Mir Kasim ; which in its turn involved 
a further campaign against the Emperor. The 
battle of Baksar in 1764, a very different affair 
from that of Plassey, marked the real English 
conquest of Bengal. 

Such tactics threatened the solvency both 
of Bengal and of the Company, whose principal 
source of dividends was now in danger of 
drying up. The news of the Mir Kasim cam- 
paign led to a general demand for the return of 
Clive, that he might regulate the disorders he 
had himself initiated. In 1765, therefore, he 
came back to India, armed with dictatorial 
powers ; and recognizing that drastic action 
was needed, he set to work promptly and with- 
out flinching. His second governorship was a 
model of decision, firmness, clear-sightedness 
and—given the standards of the day—of 
rectitude. As a start, he made peace by restor- 
ing Oudh to its fugitive ruler, Shah Shuja, and 
allotting Allahabad to the Emperor Shah Alam. 
In this settlement he showed great restraint ; 
for there was nothing at the time to stop Clive 
from making a successful march on Delhi. 
It took vision and strength of mind to perceive 
that what could easily be taken could not be so 
easily held. 

His next move was to arrange with Shah 
Alam for the conferment on the Company of 
the diwani, or power to raise the revenue of 
Bengal. Since the Company’s military power 
was already unchallenged, now that financial 
control was also in its hands it became the 
virtual ruler of the province. Clive did not, 
however, take over the administration itself, 
but chose to work through an Indian deputy. 
This was the Dual System on which Clive 
greatly prided himself. He believed that the 
diwami was worth two million pounds to the 
Company in the form of surplus revenue. This 


belief proved to be mistaken, but not before it 
had caused a burst of optimism which led to the 
raising of the dividend, thus bringing on the 
financial difficulties which precipitated the 
intervention of the State and its ultimate control 
of the Company. It may well be said that if 
Clive saved the Company’s territorial dominion, 
it was at the expense of its independence of the 
British government. 

His third main concern was the reform of 
the Company’s practices. Henceforth, the 
Company’s instructions were summarily en- 
forced, and all opposition crushed. Its servants 
were obliged to sign covenants binding them- 
selves not to receive presents.® Recalcitrant 
officials were dismissed, or suspended, and 
their places taken by men from Madras. In 
dealing with private trade, Clive was less 
successful ; the Directors had turned down his 
proposal to prohibit it altogether in return for 
large official salaries. He had then tried to 
regulate the trade, without abolishing it, by 
giving the proceeds of the Salt monopoly to 
senior servants in the form of graduated shares. 
But this device, too, was vetoed by the Directors 
in favour of commissions on the revenue. Thus 
the evils of private trade continued until after 
the arrival of Cornwallis in 1786. Meanwhile, 
Clive carried his reforms into another field : 
he reduced the allowances of military officers, 
which had steadily grown since Plassey, and 
resolutely put down the “ White Mutiny ” 
organized by Colonel Fletcher. 

When Clive departed from Calcutta, early 
in 1767, the Company’s dominions in Bengal 
were secure, with buffer states along the 
frontiers, dependent on its power. He be- 
queathed to his successors an administration 
that was orderly, though not yet either just or 
efficient in its working. The civil and military 
servants of the Company he left cowed and 
chastened, but by no means either repentant 
or unhopeful of future gains. What one man 
could do, within the limits of his authority, 
Clive had achieved. It was his misfortune that 
no one of comparable character succeeded him 
to consolidate his work, and that his actions in 

5 They could not receive presents worth more 
than {100 without permission and were to hand over 
to the Company all presents worth more than £400. 


* Private trade was forbidden to Collectors in 
1787. 


the past led his critics to question his motives, 
and provided excuses for those who had suffered 
under his whip. The Company’s whole Bengal 
establishment had been alienated ; and they 
brought their hard feelings back with them to 
England. It may, indeed, be said that Clive’s 
second governorship would have been a brilliant 
success but for the events of his first. As it was, 
he blazed a trail rather than reached a destina- 
tion ; and the completion of his work had to 
await Warren Hastings and Cornwallis. 

It was never Clive’s intention that his name 
should be solely identified with India. Arcot 
was to have been the prelude to Parliament, 
and Plassey a stepping-stone to English glory— 
a place in public life and perhaps in the Cabinet. 
His second governorship, which was his most 
creative achievement, was in a sense an after- 
thought—perhaps even a confession of the 
failure of his larger ambitions. The cause of 
that larger failure can be found in one word— 
jagir. Position and fame in England required 
capital and a large income. His presents and 
other profits provided the capital, and the jagir 
was to furnish the income. But what if the 
jagir failed ? Clive began his second English 
career by obtaining both an Irish title and a 
seat in Parliament. He soon had a following, 
or “ interest,” and was able to enter the game of 
political bargaining. But the enjoyment of the 
jagir could be threatened by any hostile 
influence in the Company ; and control of the 
Company was therefore preferable to depend- 
ence upon its rulers. But here Clive came into 
collision with the masterful personality of 
Lawrence Sulivan, who dominated the Com- 
pany from 1758-64. In 1763 Clive thought he 
could win control, but failed. Sulivan retorted 
by ordering an enquiry into the circumstances 
of the grant of the jagir. In the wrangles that 
followed, all hope vanished for Clive of an 
independent political career at Westminster. 
He saved his jagir for a ten-year term ; but 
from now onwards he was inextricably en- 
tangled in Indian affairs. His second governor- 
ship marked a temporary triumph in these 
quarrels ; but it was an Indian, not an English, 
success. He became the greatest of the nabobs 
rather than a national leader; the rival of 
Warren Hastings, not of Chatham. 

On his return in 1767, Clive used his fresh 
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An Englishman smoking a hookah, c. 1750, from a miniature by Dip Chand 


prestige to secure a ten-year extension of his 
jagir. But, although he thus enlarged his 
resources by more than a quarter of a million 
pounds, he also increased the number of his 
enemies. To the envious and discontented of 
Plassey days were added the embittered and 
unscrupulous victims of his second governor- 
ship. Public life knows no enemy more vindic- 
tive than the frustrated fortune-seekers. In 
addition to their hostility, no less deep for 
being largely covert, Clive was confronted with 
the financial difficulties of the Company, 
caused by lax administration and the optimism 
induced by illusory hopes of profits from the 
diwani. In 1767, the threat of Government 
intervention was bought off by an annual 
tribute of £400,000, and the Proprietors’ greed 
appeased by raising the dividend to 12} per 
cent. Five years later, a credit crisis upset the 
Company’s precarious financial balance, com- 


pelling an appeal for Government help, with 
its attendant Parliamentary inquiries. The 
appetite of Clive’s Parliamentary critics was 
whetted by the publication of William Bolt’s 
Considerations on Indian Affairs, in which Clive 
was strongly attacked; and this polemic 
received support in the third volume of 
Alexander Dow’s History of Hindustan. The 
industrious rakings of the Select Committee, 
and the more responsible probings of a Secret 
Committee, culminated in a set Parliamentary 
assault. After undergoing a severe cross- 
examination on his conduct during his first 
period in Bengal, Clive was obliged to hear 
the proceedings of those years condemned in 
general terms, and then to face a resolution by 
Colonel Burgoyne (of subsequent Saratoga 
fame) stating that “.. . the said Robert Clive 
abused the power with which he was entrusted 
to the evil example of the servants of the public 





and to the dishonour and detriment of the 
state.” Rising to the occasion, Clive defended 
himself in the speech of his life. It proved to 
be his political Plassey, though much more 
hardly fought. After a whole night’s debate, 
the damning clause was dropped without a 
division, and it was resolved unanimously that 
“Robert, Lord Clive, had at the same time 
rendered great and meritorious services to his 
country.” 

The success was great, but again it was an 
Indian success ; and it brought about the con- 
clusion of his English political hopes ; hence- 
forward, he could expect to be nothing more 
than a political bargainer in the Parliamentary 
lobbies. Perhaps it was the failure of his larger 
ambition, which he had never concealed, 
perhaps it was mere vexation of spirit which 
brought him to his end. [Ill-health dogged 
him, and melancholia overshadowed him. 
Within eighteen months of his vindication 
he died by his own hand, on November 2nd, 
1774- 

As a soldier, Clive was never more than a 
brilliant amateur, with a genius for improvisa- 
tion and for personal leadership. 
administrator he had 
vigour, firmness and 
clarity of mind ; but 
he lacked the art to 


? Much light on Clive’s 
career in England has 
been thrown by Miss 
Lucy Sutherland in her 
recently published East 
India Company (Oxford), 
1952. 


** The greatest of English 
Conquistadores” ; CLIVE, 
by N. Dance 


As an- 


manage men, and intimidation is only effective 
while the intimidator is upon the scene. In 
this capacity, indeed, he exemplifies Acton’s 
criticism that Anglo-Indian leaders had had 
too great a belief in force. As a statesman, 
he had flashes of real inspiration—for instance, 
in his political settlement of Bengal in 1765. 
As a man, he possessed, as P. E. Roberts 
has said, “a certain rough-hewn, almost 
elemental force and a tireless energy... . ” 
His failures and faults were due to the defects 
of his virtues. He saw ends so clearly, and 
was sO impatient to achieve them, that the 
methods employed often seemed to him un- 
important. Moreover, he could grasp only 
one issue at a time ;. and his egotism pre- 
vented him from perceiving the inconsistency 
of his actions. His tragedy was that the instru- 
ments of his ambition were forged by means 
which made them useless when put to the test. 
They broke in his hands ; and what had 
appeared dazzling to others became for him 
darkness. The acquisition of Bengal was a 
brilliant feat ; but the tactics employed were 
such that the effects on the British name were 
never entirely effaced. And so it was with his 
career in 


personal 
England. Taking him 
all in all, he was 
the first and greatest 
of the English con- 


quistadores ; but for 
sustained statesman- 
ship we must look 
to the  profounder 
intelligence who suc- 
ceeded him. 
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El Camino Real and 
the Colonization of California 


By courtesy of the Library of Congress 


Indians dancing at the San Fosé Mission, 1812 


By BERTHA KATZENSTEIN 


HEN POPE ALEXANDER VI issued the 

W Papal Bull of May 23rd, 1493, laying 
down a line of demarcation, to the 

east of which Portugal was granted exploring 
rights, while Spain had the same privilege to 
the-west, he set the pattern for the exploration 
and colonization of the New World. But to 
this declaration was attached a condition : each 
venture was to be accompanied by “ worthy, 
God-fearing, learned, skilled and experienced 
men, in order to instruct the inhabitants in the 
Catholic faith.” History bears out that this 


condition was not very scrupulously fulfilled. 
In Spain’s endeavour to colonize the northern 
regions of her American empire, however, the 
religious element played a decisive part, and 
especially in California. El Camino Real, The 
Royal Highway, and the twenty-one Franciscan 
missions bear witness to the joint achievements 
of the Spanish soldier and padre. 

It was through her efforts to find the 
mysterious Strait of Anian, the elusive north- 
west passage to the East, that Spain first became 
interested in California. In 1542 the Spanish 
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San Francisco in 1846, the year of its occupation by the United States 


viceroy in Mexico commissioned Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo to set out with two ships from Navidad 
on the west coast of New Spain to search for 
the Strait. Three months after his departure, 
he reached a port which he named San Miguel, 
the harbour of present-day San Diego, thus 
becoming the first white man to set foot on 
California soil. After a stay of six days he sailed 
farther north, stopping at Catalina Island, San 
Pedro and Santa Monica, and on to Point 
Conception. He penetrated as far north as a 
point opposite Fort Ross, but could make no 
landing. Both the Bay of Monterey and the 
Golden Gate seem to have eluded him because 
of heavy fogs. Inclement weather obliged the 
expedition to remain for three months in the 
Santa Barbara Channel, where Cabrillo died as 
a result of a broken arm. However, he had 
urged his chief pilot, Bartolomeo Ferrelo, to 
continue the exploration, and the two ships 
headed north again, reached the Oregon coast, 
and then returned south, arriving back at 
Navidad on April 14th, 1543, without having 
discovered the Strait of Anian. 

The next visitor to California was Sir 


Francis Drake, also in search of the Strait. He 
anchored his Golden Hind on June 17th, 1579, 
in what has become known as Drake’s Bay. 
He named the country New Albion because of 
the white cliffs, which reminded him of the 
chalk cliffs of Dover. His chaplain, Francis 
Fletcher, kept a diary in which he noted that 
Drake nailed a brass plate with an inscription 
to a post, giving notice to the world that he had 
taken possession of the country for Queen 
Elizabeth. For three hundred and fifty-eight 
years this notation of Fletcher’s was unsub- 
stantiated. Then, quite accidentally, the plate 
was found in the summer of 1936 among the 
rocks along the coast. It reads : 


Bee it knowne vnto all men by these presents 
Ivne 17, 1579 

By the Grace of God and in the name of Herr 
Maiesty Qveen Elizabeth of England and Herr 
Successors forever I take possession of this 
Kingdome whose king and people freely resigne 
Their right and title in the whole land vnto Herr 
Maiesties keepeing now named by me an to bee 
Knowne vnto all men as nova albion. 

Francis Drake.* 
1The plate is now in the possession of the 


Bancroft Library at the University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 





Thirty-six days later, on July 23rd, 1579, Drake 
sailed away without having found the passage 
and without forming a permanent settlement. 

Further Spanish expeditions followed at 
irregular intervals. Francisco de Gali came 
in 1584, with instructions to investigate the 
possibilities of a harbour in which the Manila 
galleons might take refuge from the marauding 
English, and to seek the western entrance to the 
Strait of Anian. In 1595 Sebastian Melendez 
Rodriguez Cermenho, still looking for the 
Strait, took sanctuary in a bay which he called 
La Bahia de San Francisco—the same bay in 
which Drake had anchored his Golden Hind. 
Like the Englishman, he found the Indians 
most friendly. The next venture was headed 
by Sebastian Vizcaino, who dropped anchor on 
November tIoth, 1602, at San Miguel and 
renamed it San Diego. He was under orders 
to explore the coast more thoroughly and to 
make friends with the Indians, but not to 
attempt any settlement. He continued north, 
discovering the Bay of Monterey, which he 
described in glowing terms upon his return to 
Mexico. The need for an overland route to the 
north was made plain by his experiences, and 
those of his predecessors, for the disease of 
scurvy had mercilessly ravaged their crews. 
Nevertheless, for over a century and a half 
nothing was done, and only the disturbing 
proximity of Russia in Alaska, and her hunt for 
the sea otter in more southern waters, gave the 
impetus for a determined effort on the part of 
Spain to colonize California. 

King Charles III of Spain instructed his 
viceroy in Mexico, the Marqués Francisco de 
Croix, to take effective measures to guard Cali- 
fornia from danger of invasion and to occupy 
the territory. In particular, a settlement was to 
be established at Monterey. While the viceroy 
was trying to find a man whom he could put in 
charge of arrangements, the. visitador-general, 
José de Galvez, offered to prepare the ex- 
pedition, and it was he who gave the command 
to Don Gaspar de Portola. 

One of the features of Spanish colonization 
in Mexico had been the establishment of 
numerous missions for the purpose of con- 
verting and educating the natives to become 
worthy subjects of the Spanish crown and of 
the Catholic Church. The Jesuit and Fran- 


ciscan orders had taken charge of this work, the 
Jesuits on the peninsula of Lower California 
and the Franciscans on the mainland. But on 
February 27th, 1767, King Charles issued his 
decree expelling the Jesuits, and Portola was 
appointed Governor of the Californias, with 
orders to dispossess the Jesuits and to transfer 
their administration to the Franciscans. Father 
Junipero Serra was named padre-presidente of 
both the new and the old Franciscan missions. 
These two men, therefore, Portola and Serra, 
were the pioneers who brought civilization and 
Christianity to California. 

The occupation of California was to be 
brought about by means of three elements— 
religious, military and civil. The mission was 
to be the centre of religious life, the presidio 
that of the military, and the pueblo of the civil.” 


* There were four presidios in all, San Diego, 
Monterey, San Francisco and Santa Barbara ; and 
three pueblos, San Jose, Los Angeles and Branci- 
forte ; the latter, settled by convicts from Mexican 
penal institutions, disintegrated within a few years. 
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The expedition was divided into four parts : on 
January 1oth, 1769, the ship San Carlos left 
La Paz, with Lieutenant Pedro Fages heading 
the military. On February 15th the San 
Antonio sailed under the leadership of Don 
Juan Perez. These two ships, as well as officers 
and men, carried most of the provisions believed 
necessary for the expedition. 

The first land party, under Captain Fernando 
de Rivera y Moncado, left Velicata on March 
24th, 1769—forty-three men in all. Portola, 
accompanied by Father Serra, and forty-two 
others left on May 15th. All four components 
were to meet at San Diego. On April 11th the 
San Antonio reached the harbour, but the crew 
was unable to land because of an outbreak of 
scurvy. On April 29th, one hundred and ten 
days after leaving La Paz, the San Carlos 
arrived, her crew in an even worse condition. 
But Fages, and a number of others who were 
able to walk, went ashore and prepared a camp. 
Since their medicines had given out, the doctor, 
himself plagued with the disease, went into 
the hills in search for medicinal herbs. In this 
deplorable state Rivera found them when he 
arrived on May 14th, fifty days after having left 
Velicata. Among his expeditionary force there 
were no sick, and no lives had been lost, but his 
total provisions had been reduced to three sacks 
of flour. Then, on May 29th, Portola arrived, 
bringing some provisions and medicines, and 
now the San Antonio was dispatched to supple- 
ment the meagre supplies on hand. Portola 
wasted little time before continuing his march 
north to Monterey. He left San Diego on 
July 14th, 1769, with Sergeant Ortega, Captain 
Rivera, Lieutenant Fages, the padres Crespi 
and Gomez, soldiers, muleteers, Christian 
Indians, sixty-four in all. Two days after he 
left, Father Serra, on July 16th, founded San 
Diego de Alcala, the first of the chain of 
twenty-one missions which has become known 
as Father Serra’s Rosary. 

Portola’s order of march on this epoch- 
making expedition was as follows: Sergeant 
Ortega with six or eight soldiers went in 
advance, laid out the route, selected camping 
sites and cleared the way of hostile Indians. 
The expedition covered from two to four 
leagues per day, and roughly followed the route 
that later became E] Camino Real. By Septem- 


ber 30th they reached a point near the mouth 
of the Salinas River and knew that according to 
their charts they should be somewhere near 
Monterey. Portola dispatched a contingent of 
men to head for the ocean, and these were able 
to recognize the Point of Pines and the bay 
which had been lyrically described by Vizcaino. 
But they were unable to find the “ port ” that 
he had praised so highly. Puzzled, Portola 
called a council, and determined to push on ; 
on October 31st, 1769, they reached another 
bay—at last, the port of San Francisco. Having 
explored the Indian villages and the region 
around the bay, on November 11th, he decided 
to turn south once more, disappointed at having 
failed to carry out his orders to find Monterey. 
By November 27th he was back at the Point of 
Pines, and on December roth began the retreat 
from Monterey. Before leaving, Portola 
erected a large wooden cross, cutting into the 
wood: “Dig; at the foot you will find a 
writing.” A message giving the facts of the 
expedition was placed in a bottle and this buried 
at the foot of the cross. On January 24th, 1770, 
Portola returned to San Diego, without the loss 
of a man, but also without having accomplished 
his mission. 

During his absence, affairs had gone very 
badly at San Diego. Supplies had given out, 
and the little outpost was starving and ill. The 
addition of Portola’s sixty-four men helped 
little, and so it was decided in council that, 
unless the San Antonio arrived by a certain 
date, San Diego and the land to the north would 
have to be abandoned. Fortunately, on 
February 11th, 1770, the eve before they were 
to break camp, the San Antonio was sighted, 
and the Spanish expedition to California saved. 

At San Diego Portola was advised that the 
place where he had erected the cross was, in 
fact, Monterey, and he now prepared a second 
expedition. On April 16th the San Antonio 
sailed for Monterey, with Father Serra and a 
number of others aboard, as well as supplies for 
the mission that was to be founded. A day 
later, Portola set out by land with Fages, Father 
Crespi, soldiers, muleteers and Indians. He 
followed the same route as during his retreat 
from Monterey, and arrived there on May 24th. 
As he, Fages and Father Crespi walked along 
the beach, looking across the bay and the placid 
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The Mission of San Luis Rey de Francia, founded by Father Lasuén in 1798 


waters, they recognized that they had indeed 
reached their goal. On May 31st the. San 
Antonio appeared, and on June 3rd, 1770, 
Portola, Serra and the entire force assembled to 
establish a presidio and mission. Portola took 
possession of the country in the name of 
His Majesty King Charles III of Spain, and 
Father Serra founded Mission San Carlos 
Borroméo de Monterey. This mission was 
made the headquarters of the padre-presidente, 
and remained so until the secularization of the 
missions in 1833. Mission San Carlos was 
transferred a year later to the nearby site of 
Carmel, and renamed Mission San Carlos 
Borroméo de Carmelo by Father Serra, whose 
object was to separate the mission from the 
military atmosphere of the presidio and to take 
advantage of the agricultural promise of the 
valley land. Mission San Diego, too, was 
transferred from the presidio to a more suitable 
location. 

Portola having transferred his command to 


53 


Fages, now returned south to report to the 
viceroy. Jubilation in Mexico was great when 
his feat became known. Pleased with the 
results of his endeavours, the viceroy authorized 
five more missions and dispatched ten addi- 
tional Franciscans with the necessary equip- 
ment to Serra’s headquarters. On July 14th, 
1771, Father Serra founded Mission San 
Antonio de Padua in the heart of the beautiful 
Santa Lucia Mountains. Not forgetting the 
south, he sent back four friars to San Diego by 
boat, and on September 8th, 1771, Mission San 
Gabriel Arcangel was founded by Father 
Cambon, a settlement that was destined to 
expand into the city of Los Angeles. Mission 
San Gabriel became one of the wealthiest and 
most prosperous of all the missions.* 


3 For example in 1830, San Gabriel’s banner year, 
the mission owned over 42,000 head of livestock, 
hundreds of acres of land, and included a grist mill 
and a saw mill. Industries such as carpentry, 
saddlery, leather carving, soap-making, weaving, 
wood and horn carving and painting were taught. 
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The Mission of Santa Clara de Asis, founded by the Spaniards in 1777, the year in which, 2,500 miles to the east, 
General Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga 


Although the colonists found themselves in 
a land of great possibilities, their immediate 
needs could be met only with the greatest of 
difficulty. For food and all manufactured 
products they depended upon supply ships 
from Mexico, which were often late in arriving. 
The two northern missions were faced with 
starvation, only averted by a successful bear- 
hunt conducted by Governor Fages. Knowing 
little about agriculture, the Spanish colonists 
were faced with a fruitless period. 

In the meantime, friction had developed 
between Fages and Serra, the former usually 
having his way because he controlled the 
military. Father Serra naturally wanted to 
establish more missions, a plan opposed by 
Fages, because of the lack of soldiers to guard 
them. Reports sent to Mexico were confusing 
to the authorities, who asked Serra to come 
south and give a personal account. This order 
he gladly accepted, and on his way down, on 
September Ist, 1772, founded his fifth mission, 
San Luis Obispo de Tolosa, in the territory 
where Fages had conducted his famous bear 
hunt. Among other achievements on this trip, 


Serra succeeded in having Fages replaced by 
Rivera. 

The major problem of the viceroy now was 
the colonization of this new territory. Two 
years previously, Captain Juan Bautista de 
Anza, the commander of the military post at 
Tubac, Sonora, with a handful of picked men 
had blazed a trail through the Yuma Indian 
territory into Monterey. Pleased with this 
exploit, the viceroy of Mexico decided to equip 
Anza and a party of colonists whom he was to 
lead through this new overland route. Anza 
was given full command of the expedition, 
which included soldiers, recruits, wives of 
soldiers‘ and one hundred and _ thirty-six 
colonists, a total of two hundred and forty 
persons, and more than one thousand animals. 
They were to form the nucleus of a new settle- 
ment to be founded at San Francisco. 

This caravan left Tubac in October 1775. 
After marching through desert sands and 
avalanches of snow, on March roth, 1776, they 
arrived at Monterey, having covered some one 


* These were the first white women to be seen by 
the Indians. 
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thousand six hundred miles, with the loss of 
but one life, a woman who had died in child- 
birth. Altogether, five children were born on 
the journey, and all reached Monterey alive and 
well. Since Monterey was to be only a tem- 
porary stop, the visitors had to put up their 
tents in the crowded plaza, while Anza left his 
colonists and proceeded up the peninsula to find 
a suitable site for their home. His party safely 
reached San Franciso Bay, and after a thorough 
survey of the region, he selected for the presidio 
the site overlooking the entrance to the harbour, 
and for the mission a place with plenty of water 
and firewood, and very suitable for agriculture, 
near a little stream which he called Arroyo de 
los Dolores. Returning to Monterey, he bade 
farewell to his colonists, and set off for Mexico. 
Governor Rivera, then at San Diego, instructed 
Lieutenant Moraga to establish a fort at the 
site chosen by Anza, and it was he who led 
the caravan the rest of theway. Early in July the 
settlers arrived and by August the San Carlos 
had sailed through the Golden Gate with the 
needed supplies. Then, on October oth, 1776, 
Father Paldéu officially founded Mission San 
Francisco de Asis, commonly called Mission 
Dolores. Meanwhile, the indefatigable Father 
Serra, ever anxious to bring more heathens 
into his fold, had obtained permission from 
Mexico to dedicate the 7th and 8th beads in his 
Rosary.® 

At this time, Rivera was replaced as Governor 
of the Californias by Felipe de Neve, who, 
before deciding on a definite policy, travelled 
over the entire territory in order to assess the 
peculiar needs of this outpost of Spain. He 
founded the first pueblo, or civilian city, San 
José, and strongly urged the immediate estab- 
lishment of further missions along the Santa 
Barbara Channel and the sending of more 
soldier-families to protect the scattered settle- 
ments. On September 4th, 1781, Governor 
Neve inaugurated his second pueblo, El Pueblo 
de Nuestra Sefiora de Los Angeles de Portiun- 
cula, commonly known as Los Angeles. Its 
first inhabitants were a mongrel lot, part 
Spanish, part Negro and part Indian. None of 
them could read or write, and they were 

°On November Ist, 1776, Mission San Juan 


Capistrano ; on January 12th, 1777, Mission Santa 
Clara de Asis. 


Mission Dolores, San Francisco, founded 1776 
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generally regarded as dissolute, immoral, lazy, 
and principally given to gambling. 

In theory, the missions were to be located at 
not more than a day’s travel from: each other, 
and with this in mind, Father Serra opened the 
ninth mission, San Buenaventura, on March 
31st, 1782. But this was to be the last founded 
during his lifetime, for on August 28th, 1784, 
the zealous padre-presidente died. He was 
replaced by his able and sympathetic friend, 
Father Francisco Paléu, who, because of his 
advanced age, was in turn succeeded by Father 
Fermin Lasuén, under whose administration of 
eighteen years the mission system reached its 
golden age. He founded the great mission of 
Santa Barbara on December 4th, 1786, and 
during the next five years three more posts 
were set up along El Camino Real.® 

Then came a pause in missionary expansion, 
Father Lasuén and the governors spending the 
period in an exploration of territory farther 


® Mission La Purissima Concepcién, December 
8th, 1787 ; Mission Santa Cruz, September 25th, 
1791 ; Mission Nuestra Senora de la Soledad, 
October oth, 1791. 
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San Francisco and the Golden Gate today 


inland. The advance was resumed in 1797, 
truly a year of triumph, for in it Father Lasuén 
dedicated no less than four missions.’ And on 
June 13th, in the next year, he established 
Mission San Luis Rey de Francia, named in 
honour of Saint Louis IX, King of France ; 
this was to be his last, for on June 26th, 1803, 
he died in his eighty-third year. He was suc- 
ceeded by Father Estévan Tapis, who founded 
the nineteenth mission, Santa Inés, on Septem- 
ber 17th, 1804. The original chain of missions 
was now complete, and El Camino Real had 
become a network of arteries bringing the life- 
blood of western civilization into the colony of 
California. 


7 San José de Guadelupe on June 11th; San 
Juan Bautista on June 25th ; San Miguel Arcangel 
on July 25th ; and San Fernando Rey de Espafia 
on September 8th. 


Contrary to popular tradition, there was no 
single Camino Real linking all the missions, 
presidios and pueblos of the Spaniards. In 
practice a number of caminos developed, 
changing direction as new missions, presidios 
and pueblos grew up. From 1769, when 
Mission San Diego was dedicated, to 1823, 
when the last mission was founded at Sonoma, 
the general route travelled by the Spaniards 
shifted a number of times, and the term camino 
real came to mean any road in frequent use for 
travel ; but, as can be seenfrom the map on 
page 51, the trail blazed by Portola, a route 
linking all the missions, and the modern U.S. 
Highway 101, vary surprisingly little in their 
course. Traffic along the camino at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was chiefly 
by horse, mule or foot, and only occasionally 
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could carts be used. The missions served as 
inns, as no such establishments had yet been 
introduced, and every traveller was gladly 
welcomed by the padres. 

For the most part, all the missions were 
built along similar lines, in the form of a hollow 
square. As a rule, the church represented the 
facade, and the three other sides contained 
the padres’ residence, the guest rooms, work- 
shops and the neophytes’ quarters. All 
buildings opened upon an inner court in which 
there were often a garden and a fountain. 
Usually, the padres’ residence was bordered by 
a cloister composed of a series of arches and 
roofed with tile. The neophytes were housed 
in the most secluded section of the compound. 
If required, adobe walls were used to complete 
the sides of the enclosure confining the converts 
and excluding the heathen. 

Within the mission, the life of the neophyte 
was far from easy. The mission system has 
been called a benevolent despotism, but the 
neophyte had to work hard for his keep. His 
life was strictly regulated, and once in the fold, 
he had little chance of intercourse with his 
unenlightened brothers outside, unless he ran 
away ; and his punishment, if caught, was 
severe. Often, when disease struck, his faith in 
the white man’s God was severely tested ; but 
it is to the credit of the Franciscan friars that 
most of the Indians within the missions were 
satisfied with their lot, pleased to construct the 
mission buildings, farm the mission lands, and 
take care of the mission cattle. 

In 1806 an event of great moment occurred 
in the history of the northern end of El Camino 
Real. On March 28th of that year Nicolai 
Petrovich Rezanov, chief partner of the Russian 
fur company at Sitka, sailed through the Golden 
Gate, in the hope of trading his cargo, con- 
sisting chiefly of skins, for the food required by 
his Alaskan outpost. He overcame the hesitancy 
of the Spaniards to deal with any foreigners 
by becoming the hero of California’s most 
celebrated love affair, between himself and 
Concepcion Arguello, the daughter of the 
commandante.® 

Upon his return to Sitka, Rezanov told his 
countrymen of the immense number of otters 


® See Russia in California by George Edinger, 
History Topay, November, 1951. 


along the coast, and negotiations were entered 
into for setting up-a Russian colony some 
twenty leagues north of San Francisco. The 
treaty between Russia and Spain was signed in 
1811, and one hundred Russians and one 
hundred Kodiak Indians were established at 
Fort Ross. Relations between San Francisco 
and Fort Ross were cordial, and a good deal of 
trading was entered into, though no records 
were kept, as officially Spain frowned upon 
trade with her Russian neighbour. To prevent 
further encroachment, however, two final 
missions were established north of the Golden 
Gate.°® 

The heyday of mission life along E] Camino 
Real had now come to an end. In February 
1821 Mexico proclaimed her independence 
from Spain and California became part of the 
new Mexican state. Like most infant nations, 
Mexico went through a series of violent up- 
heavals which brought in their train insecurity 
and a deterioration of control. Most Cali- 
fornians had gladly taken an oath of allegiance 
to Mexico, but under the régimes of two greedy 
and ruthless governors, Echeandia and Pio Pico, 
they began to see that their future lay no longer 
with their neighbour to the south. The mis- 
sions and their wealth were despoiled by the 
governors and their cohorts, and in 1833 the 
Mexican Congress passed a bill, ordering 
the immediate secularization of the missions, 
much to the enrichment of Pio Pico, his family 
and friends. 

On June 14th, 1846, Sonoma was the site of 
a bloodless rebellion against Mexico, and for 
twenty-five confusing days California was pro- 
claimed a republic with its own flag.1° On 
July 7th of that year, Commodore Sloat took 
possession of Monterey in the name of the 
United States and hoisted the Stars and Stripes. 
Four years later, on September 9th, 1850, 
California joined the Union. 


® Mission San Rafael Arcangel, founded on 
December 14th, 1817, under the pretext that the 
climate at San Francisco had become too unhealthy 
for some of the friars, and Mission San Francisco 
Solano, on July 4th, 1823, at Sonoma. 

10 This flag, designed by William Todd, nephew 
of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, with a star and a bear, 
has since become the emblem of the State of Cali- 
fornia. During the twenty-five days under this flag, 
California has become known as the Bear Flag 
Republic. 
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4 HE EMPIRE OF GUIANA hath more 
abundance of gold than any part of 
Peru,” wrote Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1595. In the streets of its capital, El Dorado— 
“the City of Gold ”’—the precious metal lay 
like “‘ wood marked out to burn.” The Inga, 
or Emperor, lived in a gold palace, furnished 
with gold chests bound with gold ropes, and 
gold wardrobes stuffed with gold statues. He 
walked in gardens planted with gold trees and 
gold flowers. He and his subjects even relaxed 
in a golden manner : they intoxicated them- 
selves and stayed drunk for six days at a time. 
Guiana, Raleigh added, “is a country that 
hath yet her maidenhead, never sacked, turned 
nor wrought.” It was ideal country for a 
successful military campaign. The soldier had 
merely to pick up his pay from the ground, 
“* whereas he breaketh his bones in other wars 
for provant and penury.” Without any doubt 
it seemed to him “ this Empire is reserved for 
Her Majesty and the English nation.” 
Such was, literally, one of the first pipe 
dreams. In fact, the search for El Dorado cost 
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Raleigh his head, and the few early English 
attempts at colonization on the Guiana coast 
failed dismally. It was the Dutch who seriously 
settled there during the seventeenth century, 
in the three regions of Essequibo, Demerara 
and Berbice, under the direction of the Nether- 
lands West Indies Company and its subsid- 
iaries. For a time the land was named New 
Zeeland. The Company had absolute powers 
under one of the harshest codes of law ever 
drafted—it applied on Guiana territory as well 
as in the Company’s ships. The penalty for 
mayhem was keel-hauling. A murderer was 
tied to his victim’s corpse and thrown into the 
ocean. Among minor regulations : “ everyone 
must be satisfied with his rations ; he will not 
be permitted to grumble at them on pain of 
incarceration for 14 days on bread and water.” 

Throughout the seventeenth century, the 
cautious Dutch maintained a policy of exclusion 
towards foreign competitors. English traders 
were welcome only if they brought cargoes of a 
scarce commodity—horses. Then, in 1738, 
the Governor Gravesande reversed the system 
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and threw Essequibo open to all comers. 
English merchants and clergymen hurried 
down from the West Indies, to increase their 
fortunes from new cotton and sugar plantations. 
Indeed Western Guiana might have become 
more Dutch than English, but for the fatal 
English tendency of the time to speculate in 
land and buildings, and lose. 

While the decreasing native population 
retired into the interior, the country’s pros- 
perity depended on slaves, which were imported 
from Africa in large numbers. The settlers had 
sometimes to be warned against ill-treating too 
severely their negro chattels : “‘ The slaves are 
human like ourselves and have the same 
Almighty as their creator, although it has not 
yet pleased Him to enlighten them with the 
Holy Gospel truth.” They should even “ be 
allowed four holidays a year—days set apart, 
on which, with drums and flutes, they may 
jump and caper to their hearts content.” 

Such generosity, however, made little appeal 
to the slaves. In 1763, in Berbice, they rose in 
what has been called “ probably the most 


disastrous slave revolt that ever occurred in any 
colony.” The slaves proclaimed that the 
estates were really their property. They wished 
to be rid of the whites and “be gentlemen 
themselves.” They offered to compromise by 
dividing Berbice into White and Black halves. 
But once they had backed their intentions with 
a minor massacre, the white population 
panicked ; and the Governor’s attempts to 
rally them were not assisted by the discovery 
that his Secretary had placed all the official 
funds and documents in the ship of a certain 
Captain Pynappel, under whom he was pro- 
posing to take passage at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Relief came with a British vessel which 
brought Dutch troops from neighbouring 
Surinam ; and the insurrection was eventually 
suppressed with help from the Netherlands 
home government. An English custom’s 
official in Barbados blamed the Governor’s 
weakness for the whole incident. “I am sure 
(he wrote to an English friend) that you and I, 
with twenty more, could have kept off four 
thousand of such rascals.” 











English assistance against the revolt brought 
them into the friendliest relations with the 
Dutch, and also in increasing numbers to the 
colony. But harmony was broken by the war 
between Britain and Holland in 1780—a side 
issue of the American confliét—and Admiral 
Rodney occupied Guiana. The Admiral was 
under the impression that the ports were 
nothing but nests of smugglers and privateers 
—he had suffered much from the famous 
American, Paul Jones—and he therefore 
ordered the confiscation of all White property. 
When the true facts were pointed out, how- 
ever, he quickly rectified his error and 
appointed an extremely able Governor in 
Lieut.-Colonel Robert Kingston. Kingston’s 


moderate policy made him widely popular. 
He governed by an agreement with the Dutch 
Company, but introduced many features of 
British colonial administration, including the 
first official Anglican Chaplain to Guiana, the 
Rev. Mr. Baggs. 
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In 1782 the fortunes of the war replaced the 
British by the French ; and, under their harsh 
régime, Colonel Kingston was remembered 
with longing. Then, in the following year, the 
Peace restored Guiana to the Dutch. The 
Dutch Company’s officers meanwhile seemed 
to have lost heart in that particular stretch of 
the South American coast, one of them 
versifying in 1787 : 


* J think it best that I resign ; 
The’Company is in deep decline.” 


There was little opposition when the English 
again arrived in 1796 during the French 
Revolutionary Wars. Except for the short 
interim of the Treaty of Amiens, when the 
Dutch once more returned, the British were 
there to stay. Development was started almost 
at once, roads built, drains laid, schools and 
libraries established. Trade correspondingly 
prospered. In 1814 Essequibo, Demerara and 
Berbice were formally ceded by the Nether- 
lands to the British Crown for a payment of 
£3,000,000. Also included in this purchase was 
the Cape of Good Hope. The Dutch retained 
only Surinam, and the French kept the barren 
territory to the East, which they had first 
colonized in the seventeenth century and later 
tried in vain to develop on a large scale to 
compensate them for the loss of Canada. In 
size the British territory equalled the Dutch 
and French united. 

Guiana prosperity depended on slave labour. 
But the opening of the nineteenth century was 
the period of the rise of the British Anti- 
Slavery Movement, inspired by that brilliant 
humanitarian propagandist, Thomas Clarkson. 
As early as 1807, Parliament had stopped the 
African slave trade ; and, in the years following 
Waterloo, Clarkson began the second phase of 
his campaign by founding the Anti-Slavery 
Society, for the complete abolition of colonial 
slavery. The planters raged at his “‘ meddling 
interference ” and appealed to their supporters 
at home, among whom none was stouter than 
Mr. John Gladstone, merchant of Liverpool, 
and owner of sizeable plantations in Demerara. 
But, while the British Government was cor- 
sidering plans for the amelioration of the slave 
conditions, as the first step towards emanci- 
pation, the negroes themselves heard, in a 
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somewhat garbled form, reports of the benefits 
Clarkson was demanding for them. This led 
to the attempted rebellion of 1823. 

The trouble was confined to the neighbour- 
hood of Georgetown. It began among the con- 
gregation of a Nonconformist of the London 
Missionary Society, the Rev. John Smith. One 
of his chapel boys, Jack Gladstone, named no 
doubt after his distant and unseen owner in 
Liverpool, spread rumours that Britain had 
proclaimed the freedom of all slaves. Fellow 
negroes confirmed the story and within a few 
hours a black mob was converging on George- 
town, plundering and burning plantations on 
the way. The Governor, Murray, acted firmly. 
He declared Martial Law, ran up the Red 
Flag, called out troops and volunteer auxiliaries, 
and in a short time the abortive insurrection 
was crushed. The ringleaders were hanged in 
chains or decapitated, their heads being publicly 
displayed on poles. There had been no serious 
loss to life or property—disorder was nothing 
like on the scale of the Berbice revolt in the 
previous century—but tempers were fired by 
the anti-slavery controversy, and the planters 
demanded a scapegoat in the Rev. John Smith, 


described by a nineteenth-century historian as 
“very pious, but weak in body and not very 
strong in mind.” His congregation knew that 
he opposed slavery, and that “ the polity of the 
body to which he belonged was not like that of 


the established churches conducive to 
authority.” He was arrested and brought 
before a local Court Martial, the charges being 
that he had stirred up discontent, conspired 
with the negroes, and, knowing of their plot, 
had not reported it to the authorities. In less 
intemperate times, his heaviest sentence, in 
view of the slight evidence against him, would 
probably have been expulsion from the Colony. 
But Guiana was in no moderate mood. The 
Court sentenced Smith to be hanged. 

The planters, however, seemed to have felt 
some shame, and the execution was delayed. 
When the news reached Britain, there was an 
uproar; and while anti-slavers proclaimed 
Smith a martyr to their cause, Mr. Gladstone 
and the commercial interests dubbed him a 
seditious rebel. The various missionary associa- 
tions vied in abuse of each other, to demon- 
strate their loyalty both to their sectarian 
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Mixed races in British Guiana : negro, East 
Indian, oriental 


opinions and to the authority of the Crown. 
Finally, George IV pardoned Smith ; but he 
had already died of illness in prison in George- 
town. Governor Murray was. removed from 
office for having done his duty under very 
difficult circumstances. 

Ten years later slavery was abolished, in 
spite of the fulminations of John Gladstone 
and his undergraduate son William Ewart, 
who opposed an emancipation motion in the 
Oxford Union Society. The end of slavery was 
the end of Guiana prosperity. Foreign labour 
was imported from various countries, by far 
the largest proportion being Asiatic Indians 








under indenture. But recovery was dealt a 
serious blow in the 1840s when Peel chose Free 
Trade and abolished the preferential duties on 
colonial sugar. Dutch and French Guiana were 
in the same economic plight as British. Small 
discoveries of gold might bring temporary 
improvement, and the French gave their colony 
notoriety by establishing a penal settlement on 
Devil’s Island off Cayenne. But El Dorado 
was more than ever a dream; and a historian of 
Guiana expressed surprise that the British 
colony was not altogether abandoned. During 
the last years of the nineteenth century, it was 
rescued from oblivion by becoming the centre 
of an international dispute which nearly caused 
a war. 

The root of the affair was frontiers. The 
interior of British Guiana had never been 
properly explored. Its borders were therefore 
loosely defined. In 1841 the explorer Robert 
Schomburgk, made a long expedition inland, 
as result of which hé declared that the Western 
frontiers lay along a line claimed by the Dutch 
in the seventeenth century. This was not 
accepted by the neighbouring state of Venezuela. 
In 1850 a compromise was reached between 


Britain and Venezuela ; but it was not kept by 
either side ; and, in the next quarter of a 


century, tension increased. In 1886 Lord 
Salisbury announced the British frontier to be 
much in accordance with that delineated by 
Schomburgk. President Blanco of Venezuela 
replied by breaking off diplomatic relations. 
For eight years there was a virtual state of war 
along the steaming jungle rivers. Then, in 
1895, Venezuela arrested some British subjects 
in the disputed territories. This was the signal 
for United States intervention. It is believed 
that Washington had been forewarned of what 


was going to happen. Secretary of State Olney 
told Salisbury : “‘ Distance and 3,000 miles of 
intervening ocean make any permanent poli- 
tical union between a European and an 
American state unnatural and inexpedient . . . 
today the United States is practically sovereign 
upon this continent and its fiat is law...” 
President Cleveland explained to Congress 
that Britain was “ taking possession of one of 
our neighbouring republics,” and that the 
Monroe Doctrine was therefore being violated, 
Britain’s offer to submit to international 
arbitration was at first refused. War seemed the 
only solution to the crisis. But firm and 
typically diplomatic handling by Salisbury 
saved the situation. In 1899 all parties agreed 
to put their cases to an international tribunal in 
Paris. After a long hearing—Lord Alverstone 
spoke for thirteen days on the little-known 
geography of Guiana—the award gave the 
greater part of the 42,000 square miles under 
dispute to Britain. In 1904, the Colony’s 
southern frontier with Brazil was amicably 
adjusted by the arbitration of the King of Italy. 

Twentieth-century British Guiana has had 
two main problems to solve. The one is 
economic—to recover prosperity from her 
natural resources of soil and minerals. The 
other is political—to evolve a just constitution 
in accordance with the times. The old and un- 
satisfactory Court of Policy was superseded by 
a new constitution in 1928, which itself was 
replaced by the constitution of 1953. In 350 
years, the land of El Dorado has had an 
unhappy story, showing itself to be the opposite 
of the earthly paradise of Raleigh’s imagination. 
Its inheritance of unrest and depression present 
a formidable challenge to statesmen of the new 
Elizabethan Age. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


Sir Cecil Clementi: A Constitutional History of British Guiana, 1937 ; 
J. A.J. de Villiers : The Foundation and Development of British Guiana, 1911 ; 
The Historical Geography of British Guiana, 1913 ; James Rodway : Guiana— 


British, French and Dutch, 1912; 


A History of British Guiana, 1891. 
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THE COURT OF WARDS AND LIVERIES : 
A CORRESPONDENCE 


How serious a grievance in the seventeenth century were the 


operations of the Court of Wards ? 


This problem is discussed below in 


letters from Mr. Michael Clanchy and Mr. Hugh Trevor-Roper. 


Sir, 

In his review of Mr. Bell’s book on the Court of 
Wards and Liveries Mr. Trevor-Roper asserts that 
no grievance was more vocally denounced by con- 
temporaries than the Court of Wards. This is surely 
too dangerous a generalization. In the Grand 
Remonstrance, for instance, “‘ a declaration of the 
State of this Kingdom, both before and since the 
assembly of this Parliament,’”’ many grievances are 
given more preponderance than the Court of Wards. 
It seems unlikely, moreover, that a means of raising 
money which could only yield £71,000 p.a. should 
have been a greater grievance than monopolies, which 
“ did prejudice the subject above £1,000,000 yearly,” 
or ship-money “ which cost the kingdom about 
£200,000 a year.”” Nor did contemporaries see it as 
the most obsolete of the royal prerogatives. The 
Grand Remonstrance does, indeed, mention the 
Court of Wards ; but it does not apply to it the 
rigorous censure with which it condemns default of 
knighthood as an obsolete law which “ will be found 
to be against all the rules of justice, both in respect 
of the persons charged, the proportion of the fines 
demanded, and the absurd and unreasonable manner 
of their proceedings.” 

Nor again can we measure “ the hatred felt for 
that obsolete and oppressive prerogative”? by the 
fact that it was “ the one achievement of the Republic 
which was not reversed by the restored monarchy.” 
If it had really been such an enormous grievance, 
it would have been made illegal right at the begin- 
ning with the Council of the North, ship-money or 
the enlargement of royal forests, none of which were 
revived at the Restoration. The Court of Wards 
should rather, therefore, be catalogued with those 
grievances about which “little could hitherto be 
done in regard of the many other more pressing 
businesses.” It was obviously a grievance, but should 
surely not be classed above “ the increase of Popery, 
the imprisonment of M.P.s or the extravagant 
censures ”’ of the Court of Star Chamber. 


Yours, etc., 
MICHAEL CLANCHY, 
Ampleforth College, York. 


Mr. H. R. TreEvor-ROPER writes : 


The weight of a social grievance is not directly 
measurable by the nett financial profit which it 
brings to the Crown. (The gross financial cost of the 
system of wardship, which included the maintenance 
of the officers and the private market in wardships, 
was of course far greater.) The real burden of ward- 


ship lay in the fact that, in order to supply part of 
the regular revenue of the Crown, every gentry 
family was liable, upon unpredictable domestic mis- 
fortune, to see the management and revenues of the 
family estates and the education and marriage of the 
heir handed over for the exploitation to an outsider. 
If Mr. Clanchy doubts that wardship was the most 
deeply and generally felt grievance of the gentry 
(which is what I stated) he should read the language 
of the victims, which can be found in numerous 
letters in the Cecil correspondence, in Parliamentary 
debates from 1604 to 1629, in the biographies of the 
sufferers (e.g., Sir Antony Ashley Cooper’s auto- 
biography and Mrs. Hutchinson’s life of her husband) 
and in: the observations of astonished foreign 
observers (e.g., the Venetian ambassadors) as well 
as in the clear statements (which I quoted) of the 
Earls of Northumberland and Clarendon. These 
show a far greater intensity of feeling than the 
factitious, lawyerly opposition to Shipmoney. If the 
Grand Remonstrance does not dwell excessively 
upon it, that is because no one could pretend that 
wardship (like monopolies or Shipmoney) was 
illegal. Even Clarendon admits that the exasperated 
landlords were “ resolved to ravish that jewel out of 
the royal diadem, though it were fastened there by 
the known law upon as unquestionable a right as the 
subject enjoyed any thing that was most his own.” 
The reason why the Court of Wards was not 
abolished in 1641 is also obvious. Wardship was a 
grievance of the gentry, but not of politicians who 
indeed profited by it. In 1641 the Opposition which 
abolished the Court of High Commission, etc., was 
headed by politicians, and when one of those leading 
politicians, Lord Saye and Sele, had secured for 
himself the rich prize of the Mastership of the Court 
of Wards, he naturally did not press for its abolition. 
It was only when the backwoods gentry—the 
Independents—controlled the legislature that the 
Court of Wards and its offices were both destroyed. 

Mr. Clanchy suggests that I am wrong in calling 
the abolition of the Court the only achievement of 
the revolution that was confirmed at the Restoration. 
He suggests that the abolition of the Council of the 
North, Shipmoney and Forest Fines was similar. 
I dissent. These latter institutions were renounced 
by a legal Act of the Crown in Parliament, before 
rebellion had broken out, and the Crown in 1660 
merely did not reverse the act of the Crown in 1641. 
The Court of Wards was unilaterally destroyed by 
an armed rebellion. Nevertheless, its destruction 
was explicitly confirmed by royal authority at the 
Restoration. This was, I think, the only significant 
political act of the Rebellion to be thus explicitly 
confirmed. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


GOADING THE MASTIFF 
THE NEMESIS OF POWER: The German Army in 

Politics, 1918-1945. By John W. Wheeler- 

Bennett, 829 pp. (Macmillan. 50s.) 

A book as long as this, dealing with a subject of 
the utmost topical importance and written in a 
scholarly manner, cannot escape being called monu- 
mental. It is Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s monument to 
the ignoble part played by the officers of the German 
army between 1918 and 1945. At the end of its 800 
pages, the reader is in a position to look out over the 
future of Germany and of Europe ; the light thrown 
by this book illuminates clearly the grave dangers 
that will be run if the re-armament of Germany is 
permitted. It is true that, taking these dangers into 
consideration and weighing them against the dangers 
that will be run if Germany is not re-armed, Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett comes down in favour of re- 
armament, but it will be difficult for him to carry all 
his readers with him when he thus applies to the 
future the lessons of the past. And v hat a past it is ! 

With great cunning and a complete absence of 
morality, the German army between the wars, 
after illegally preparing for re-armament, captured 
the Weimar republic ; in failing to prevent this, all 
the German democratic political parties were at 
fault—a point to remember when it is claimed that 
any of today’s parties at Bonn is specially qualified 
to control whatever re-armament of Germany is 
carried out in the future. It was the Socialist Ebert 
in December, 1918, who welcomed home the 
German army as “ unvanquished.”” Thus, as Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett points out : “... he absolved the 
General Staff and condemned the Revolutionary 
Republic, and the legend of the ‘ stab in the back’ 
had been born ; the seeds of the Second World War 
already sown.” 

Again, in 1932 when the Social-Democrats wanted 
to strike in protest against the ejection from office of 
the Prussian government by Papen, it was the Trades 
Unions that refused because they had been tempted 
by Schleicher, the “ Devil General,’ with the 
promise of a glittering réle in the new form of state 
he was planning to set up. Having captured the 
republic, the army then turned it over to the Nazis, 
believing that they would be able to provide the 
obedient following of popular support required by 
plans for re-armament and for the future. Hitler 
was at first worried by these plans. In the summer 
of 1941 he told a Staff Conference at Army Group 
Centre, “‘ Before I became Chancellor, I thought the 
General Staff was like a mastiff which had to be held 
tight by the collar, as it threatened all and sundry.” 
He had since come to recognize, he went on to say, 
that the General Staff was anything but a mastiff, 
and that it had consistently tried to impede every 
action he thought necessary. “ It is I,” he added, 
“ who have always had to goad this mastiff on.” 

In order to do the “ goading,”’ and fulfil his own 
plans, Hitler had had to bring the army completely 
under his control. This process, which went on 
simultaneously with a vast expansion of Germany’s 
armed forces, was completed by the professional 
liquidation of Blomberg and Fritsch in February, 
1938. That event strengthened the resolution of 
certain officers who had long had the idea of resisting 
Hitler — some of their colleagues, including 
Schleicher, had already died in the Purge of June 


30th, 1934, because their plots had been suspected, 
After the Fritsch affair, it is claimed that the sur- 
vivors among the plotters, under the leadership of 
General Beck, then Chief of Staff of the Army, 
would have been able to overthrow Hitler during 
the Munich crisis, had Chamberlain not been deter- 
mined to yield. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett thinks very 
little of the chances of success of this plot, and he is 
strongly supported by the evidence of ineptitude 
common to all the army’s conspiracies. 

The motives of the plotters must be understood 
—and also of the large number of officers who knew 
about the plots, refused to take part, and yet kept 
silent. The fear possessing most of them was fear 
lest Hitler’s rashness should bring Germany to ruin. 
Very few risked their lives because they thought 
Hitler’s doings were wrong, in the sense of immoral ; 
they thought them wrong because they believed that 
they would lead to Germany’s defeat. Brauchitsch, 
for instance, C.-in-C. of the army, when approached 
during the winter of 1939-40, declared that to arrest 
Hitler would be an action against the German people, 
for no one had done as much for them as the Fihrer. 
Similarly, Halder, Chief-of-Staff of the army, also 
approached at this time, said that the military situa- 
tion of Germany was such that a breach of his oath 
to the Fihrer could not possibly be justified. There 
were exceptions, of course, to this attitude, just as 
there were men up to July 2oth, 1944, and on the day 
itself, who showed exemplary courage and common 
sense. The figure of Stauffenberg, who actually set 
off the bomb, appears even more attractive than 
before. But it is worth noting that Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett doubts whether the plot of July 20th would 
in fact have succeeded, even had Hitler been killed. 

At the end of this horrible and tragic story, one 
turns back to a footnote and reads General Eisen- 
hower’s statement of 1951 that he did not consider 
that German military honour had been sullied. One 
may reflect that even if the Nazis had come to power 
without the help of the German army, which is 
unlikely, without the army Germany would never 
have been the scourge of the world which she, in fact, 
became. From this it would appear that what all of 
us, including Germans, have to fear is not a re-birth 
of Nazism, but the re-birth of a German army 
backed by the German spirit which showed itself in 
1870 and 1914, as well as in 1939. 

Davip WooDWARD. 


A FORGOTTEN COLOSSUS 


CHANCELLOR THURLOW. The Life and Times of an 
XVIIIth Century Lawyer. By Robert Gore- 
Browne, 398 pp. (Hamish Hamilton. 25s.) 

How has it happened that a man who played so 
prominent a part in the England of his own day as 
did Lord Chancellor Thurlow has now become 
almost entirely forgotten ? The explanation seems 
to be that Thurlow, though nominally a Whig, like 
all the statesmen who governed this country in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, possessed a 
Tory character and conscience, and that his views 
and actions therefore did not commend themselves 
to that ardent and unblushing Whig, Lord Campbell, 
author of The Lives of the Lord Chancellors. And 
Campbell’s adverse and belittling estimate of 
Thurlow was accepted by Lecky and the other 
Liberal-minded historians of the nineteenth century, 
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upon whose works the current historical text-books 
have until recently been based. Allusions to Thurlow 
in such books are very few and almost invariably 
disparaging. Sir Charles Grant-Robertson, for 
instance, numbers him among the “‘ mediocre minds 
and subservient political hacks” most trusted by 
George III. 

In his own time Thurlow was regarded as a giant 
among men. Son of an obscure and feckless country 
parson, he had raised himself to the highest offices 
in the realm by his own unaided efforts. For many 
years he was virtually the dictator of the House of 
Lords. His very appearance, his tall and imposing 
figure, his beetling black brows, his tremendous 
dignity of bearing, struck all who beheld him with 
awe. ‘“ No one,” said Fox, “ was ever so wise as 
Lord Thurlow looked.” He was accounted a great 
orator in an age of great oratory—the age of Burke 
and Fox, Sheridan and the younger Pitt ; he was 
accounted a great wit in a galaxy of dazzling wits. 
No less an authority than Dr. Johnson considered 
him his most formidable rival in the art of conversa- 
tion. It is also true that his bluntness, his sarcasm, 
and the foulness and profanity of his language gained 
him many enemies. But such a man could not in his 
own lifetime be ignored as posterity has ignored him: 
he was too conspicuous, too dominating a figure in 
the social and political scene. 

Mr. Gore-Browne begins this admirable bio- 
graphy with an account of the Lord Chancellor’s 
pompous funeral at the Temple Church. But he has 
not followed the cortége in a belated mourning coach 
with a bucket of whitewash. He has approached his 
subject in an enquiring spirit, anxious merely to find 
out what manner of man this really was ; and he 
shows only that venial amount of indulgence which 
appears to be inevitable in every biography. 

Thurlow himself always claimed to be an expert 
only in matters of law, and it is as an advocate and a 
judge that he himself would doubtless have wished 
to be chiefly remembered. Mr. Gore-Browne’s own 
legal training has stood him in good stead in his 
accounts of the many famous cases in which Thurlow 
figured either as counsel or as judge : the celebrated 
Douglas peerage suit, the complicated proceedings 
against John Wilkes and the notorious Horne Tooke, 
the trial before her peers of the Duchess of Kingston 
for bigamy, the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
All these cases and many others are clearly, concisely, 
and dramatically described. Truculent and some- 
times cruelly unfair as an advocate, as a judge 
Thurlow was upright and incorruptible, and his 
judgments were characterized by clear thinking and 
sound common sense. His inflexible integrity was 
also extended to his exercise of the immense 
patronage at his disposal in his capacity of Lord 
Chancellor. 

Thurlow emerges as an able, but perhaps not a 
great, or even a brilliant, lawyer. His gifts were 
rather analytical and destructive than provident and 
constructive. He was better at saying what the law 
was than what it should be. Such a man can be a good 
lawyer, but he can never be a great statesman. 
Thurlow’s excursions into the deeper waters of 
domestic and foreign policy were more or less reluc- 
tant ; they were forced upon him by the hesitation 
and ineptitude of his colleagues. He was so often the 
only strong and resolute man in the Cabinet. For 
much of the period during which Thurlow occupied 
the woolsack, George III was to all intents and pur- 


poses his own Prime Minister, and it was to Thurlow 
that he gave his fullest confidence. Whatever ministry 
was in power, except during the nine months of the 
Fox-North coalition, Thurlow was always the King’s 
Chancellor. And he trusted the King as the King 
trusted him. In his seemingly equivocal conduct at 
the time of the Regency question in 1788, when he 
went behind his own colleagues’ backs and intrigued 
with those who were likely to form the new ministry, 
he seems, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
to have been animated to a considerable degree by a 
genuine and affectionate solicitude for the welfare of 
the poor mad King himself. 

Pitt could not forgive him for this so-called 
treachery, but, as Mr. Gore-Browne points out, the 
party-system, as we understand it today, had not yet 
become crystallized, and this was by no means the 
first time that Thurlow had been engaged as an inter- 
mediary in negotiations for the reconstruction of a 
ministry from among the members of the various 
Whig factions. He had always preserved his inde- 
pendence and had always made it abundantly clear 
that he was doing so. His allegiance was given to his 
sovereign alone, and he, in turn, relied upon his 
sovereign’s loyalty to him. For years Pitt strove to 
undermine the King’s unwavering support of 
Thurlow, but it was not until 1792 that he felt 
strong enough to force the King’s hand by threaten- 
ing his own resignation if Thurlow did not go. 
Forced at last to choose between the two of them, 
the King, with pardonable realism, but to Thurlow’s 
chagrin and surprise, chose the man he now needed 
most. Not only had the old Chancellor made the 
mistake of putting his trust in princes, but also he 
had made the still greater mistake of imagining him- 
self indispensable. 

CyRIL HUGHES HARTMANN. 


IN THE CRIMEA 


THE REASON WHY. By Cecil Woodham-Smith. 
292 pp. (Constable. 15s.) 

The publication of this book marks the centenary 
of the Crimean War. As regards hostilities between 
Turkey and Russia, the centenary occurs in October 
of the present year. Britain did not become involved 
until the following March. Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s 
high-coloured and, indeed, flamboyant work is 
concerned not so much with the war itself as with 
the adventures of those bitterly hostile brothers- 
in-law, the Earls of Lucan and Cardigan. Its climax 
is the Battle of Balaclava, in which one commanded 
the Cavalry Division and the other its Light Brigade. 
About half the book is devoted to their previous 
careers and the other half to the Crimea. 

They provide material well suited—one might 
almost say too good, because it invites excess—to the 
author’s undoubtedly remarkable talents. Every- 
thing about them was an extreme: good looks, 
pride, bad temper, lack of moderation, rashness, and 
ferocious determination. Intellectually, Lucan was 
far superior to Cardigan, but then Cardigan was 
below the average. In his indiscipline to his superiors 
and tyrannical treatment of his subordinates, 
Cardigan at times verges on the crazy. Yet it was he 
who “ stole the show.” The weakness of his portrait 
in these pages is that, while it exhibits him in his 
succession of wild caprices, it gives no hint of 
qualities which won him many friendships. Though 
his officers disliked and feared him in war and peace 
alike, his regiment was one of the best in the service. 





This the author acknowledges. He had, she admits, 
certain qualities of efficiency—‘ indeed, his con- 
temporaries agreed he would have made an excellent 
sergeant-major.” The sergeant-major who could 
raise a regiment to such a standard as this would be a 
rare character. At the same time it is clear that 
Cardigan’s conduct should not have been tolerated, 
and would not have been in a commoner. 

The suggestion embodied in the title, that the 
enmity of Lucan and Cardigan was responsible for 
the blunder in sending the Light Brigade against 
the Russian guns is misleading. Their relations can 
have played but a small part in the affair. A series 
of mistakes occurred, and the worst offender would 
appear to have been Nolan, who carried the order 
and put a fatal verbal interpretation on it. Lord 
Raglan, though he had some good military qualities, 
was not a good commander, and the orders, even by 
the standard of the day, were not good either. Yet 
it is not worth while to say that they appear 
amateurish “‘ to the trained staff officer of today.” 
The standard is very different, based on a different 
kind of war, on different systems of command, 
different means of communication, and long ex- 
perience. To the trained staff officer of today, the 
orders of two of the greatest commanders, Napoleon 
and Moltke, before and after the day of Raglan, 
sometimes seem equally amateurish—and in Moltke’s 
case the staff system was by a long way superior to 
that of Raglan, and indeed to that of the ostensibly 
more professional French commanders in the 


Crimea. Mrs. Woodham-Smith possesses great 
gifts, but that of projecting herself into the military 
spirit of her period is less well developed than a 
number of others. 

The value of The Reason Why, apart from its 
being a lively piece of historical writing which will 


be read by people who would not read a more sober 
kind, is that it covers new ground. A large number 
of manuscript sources have been consulted with 
profit, their value being perhaps greater in the 
pre-Crimean first half than in the second. The book 
thus makes a genuine contribution to its subject. 
Search has not resulted in finding in Punch a cartoon 
with a title so weak as “ A jolly good Card(igan).” 
It may be there, but the caption of the famous 
cartoon is “‘ A Trump Card(igan),” which is better, 
if very early Victorian. 
CYRIL FALLS. 


EARLY TRADES UNIONISM 


ATTEMPTS AT GENERAL UNION: A STUDY IN BRITISH 
TRADE UNION HISTORY, 1818-34. By G. D. H. 
Cole. 218 pp. (Macmillan. 16s.) 

Professor Cole’s book is the revised version of a 
long article published in the Jnternational Review for 
Soctal History (Amsterdam) in 1939. It illuminates 
many obscure transactions that occurred during the 
spasmodic attempts by struggling groups of British 
trade unionists to found national or regional organiza- 
tions under the inspiration of such men as John 
Doherty, John Gast, William Benbow and Robert 
Owen. The Philanthropic Society in Manchester 
(1818) and the Philanthropic Hercules in London 
(1819) were followed, after an interval, by the 
General Trades Union for Manchester (1829) and 
its offshoot, the National Association for the Pro- 
tection of Labour (1830-32). The movement 
culminated in the mammoth Grand National Con- 
solidated Trades Union of February, 1834, formed 


under Owenite influence, although, as Professor Cole 
points out, Owen was not a member of it until after 
the conviction of the Dorchester labourers later in 
the year. It is interesting to note that the author 
appears to have revised his previous opinion that the 
G.N.C.T.U. was founded in October, 1833, and has 
reverted to the previously accepted date of February, 
1834. The book amplifies and corrects the account 
of these years given in the Webbs’ classic History of 
Trade Unionism, particularly as regards happenings 
in Yorkshire. Indeed, the book is more adequately 
documented on trade union history in that county, 
the newspapers of which have yielded much new 
material, than on developments in Lancashire, 
There is only one reference in the book, for example, 
to a Manchester newspaper, as compared with 
dozens to the Leeds press. In addition, Professor 
Cole makes no reference to Professor Aspinall’s 
Early English Trade Unions (1949), although a glance 
at pages 310 and 314 of that work would have given 
him precise information about the sentence of two 
years in prison meted out to Doherty in 1819 and 
the interesting contemporary opinion that “ the 
system of the grand union” of 1818 originated in 
Nottingham. It is a pity that these gaps in the 
evidence were not filled in before the publication 
of what is in many ways a valuable addition to the 
literature of trade union history. 
W. H. CHALONER. 


THE WINTER QUEEN 


THE LETTERS OF ELIZABETH QUEEN OF BOHEMIA, 
Compiled by L. M. Barker. With an Introduc- 
tion by C. V. Wedgwood. (The Bodley Head. 
30s. net.) 

There has recently been seen in London a 
remarkable picture of Elizabeth of Bohemia in later 
life, at her toilet, false teeth and cosmetics beside her. 
It was included in the Duke of Brunswick’s treasures, 
and was painted by Elizabeth’s daughter, Louisa 
Hollandina, We are now given a self-portrait of the 
Queen in some detail, in the shape of her letters, 
whose range extends in time from 1603 (when she 
was seven) to 1662, the year of her death. 

Elizabeth’s character was moulded early, and 
scarcely modified. The lineaments are constant, 
though the furrows deepen. She was energetic, 
brave, direct, extraverted, unfortunate. Her 
husband’s kingdom in Bohemia was lost; her 
brother Charles I was soon embroiled with his 
Parliament and little able to help her, and her 
eldest son, Charles Louis, to whom the bulk of the 
letters here assembled were addressed, was one of the 
most dislikeable men to be found outside the realms 
of cheap fiction. As Miss Wedgwood says in her 
Introduction, he was a good administrator, but his 
character is shown up as that of the ripely dyspeptic 
type of higher Civil Servant. 

Elizabeth’s most constant friend was little Lord 
Craven, whose ample fortune, derived from the 
City of London, was for long at her service, and 
whose reward seems to have been—notice. She 
produced outstanding children, including Rupert of 
the Rhine. It seems against all probability that she 
should have found something like tranquillity in her 
final years, after her nephew’s restoration to the 
throne of England. 

The Queen’s vitality never slackened. Her letters 
to the wretched Charles Louis, as indeed to everyone, 





plunge straight to the point, which is often her 
money troubles. Each sentence is stuffed with firm 
news or views ; it is the actual which arrests her, as 
well it might, for there were long stretches in her 
life when she literally did not know where her next 
meal was coming from. “ All I can desire you to tell 
him,” she writes to Lord Craven in 1653, referring 
to Charles Louis (who as usual was well enough off), 
“is that the next week, for aught I know, I shall 
neither eat bread, nor flesh, nor candles.” 

It is a memorable woman who emerges from these 
letters. If fuller acquaintance modifies the glamour 
which her name usually excites, the correspondence 
is one more proof that, however errant in detail 
popular estimation may be, there is generally good 
reason behind a coloured reputation. Knowledge is 
rewarding, not least for the sinewy Carolean prose 
in which Elizabeth was accustomed to write. 

This edition is clearly and conveniently arranged, 
and is embellished with a little-known portrait from 
the collection of the Duke of Portland. - 

OLIVER WARNER. 


THE GREAT HEADMASTER 


DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY. .By Norman Wymer. 208 pp. 

(Hale. 21s.) 

Do men make history, or does history make men ? 
The answer, in the case of Thomas Arnold, is not 
altogether simple. For in concluding, as no doubt 
we must, that Arnold was a product of his time, we 
should not forget that there were, after all, other 
products of that time, and that merely to be an 
opportunist requires some personal gifts of character 


and judgment. True, Arnold seems to have been. 


exactly what the new influential manufacturing class 
needed at the beginning of the nineteenth century ; 
it is remarkable how exactly his reforms in education 
answered the social necessity ; but it is equally 
remarkable how his personal cast of mind became 
the pattern for the administering class of the suc- 
ceeding fifty years and more. 

When Arnold died in 1842 of hereditary angina 
pectoris at the early age of forty-seven, he was a 
public figure ; but he was more widely known, and 
far more bitterly attacked, for his part in religious 
controversy than for his reform of public school 
education at Rugby, the source of his later fame 
and influence. His Rugby reformation was in a 
sense accidental : his ambition had always been for 
clerical preferment. But his outspoken criticism of 
the Anglican clergy, his advocacy of toleration for 
Catholics, and his almost fierce liberalism of mind 
barred the way. It was not by his own desire, but 
by the pressure of others who divined his natural 
bent, that he accepted the mastership of Rugby 
in 1827 and devoted his influential years to estab- 
lishing the type of a liberal, humane and Christian 
education for the well-to-do. As a boy at Winchester 
he had suffered under the old barbarous system, and 
he had heard the public criticism in the ’twenties—a 
criticism that was seriously threatening the very 
survival of the old foundations. But it was through 
no influence of his that the growing wealth of the 
new manufacturing class, combined with the spread 
of railways, brought about an immense increase in 
the number of public schools in the years following 
his death ; and it was on the Rugby model that 
these, and most subsequent public schools, were 
founded. 











illustrated History of 
English Literature 


Volume I: Chaucer to Shakespeare 
A. C. WARD 


This is the first volume of an Illustrated History 
(to be completed in three volumes) designed to 
provide an account of English Literature 
attractive enough in style and presentation to be 
read from end to end as a book in its own right. 


** Mr. Ward has a keen eye for what is alive, 
however small or great its compass, and the 
pictorial illustrations add a period flavour to 
his narrative.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


255. net 


W. N. Medlicott’s 
History of England Series 


The Tudor Age 
JAMES A. WILLIAMSON 


This is the first volume of a new History of 
England, which when completed will amount 
to nine volumes, each by a well-known historian, 
a specialist in his own particular period. 


** After a brief introductory chapter in which 
he sets the early Tudor scene, he sustains his 
narrative throughout the entire book. It is a 
feat which perhaps only those of his fellow- 
historians who have essayed it can properly 
appreciate : but the lay reader, even if he 
does not fully comprehend the means, will be 
gratified by the result. 


Dr. Williamson would probably agree that 
the writer of the Tudor volume in such a series 
has an easier task than those awaiting some of 
his team-mates. But the opening man does 
not always come off: and the fact that Dr. 
Williamson has done so this time is highly 
creditable to himself, and most auspicious for 
those who are to follow.”—S. T. Buyporr in 
History Today. 


255. net 
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If we consider the type of the Victorian Christian 
gentleman, liberal but not radical in outlook, a 
devoted paterfamilias, a practical man, suspicious of 
the arts except when connected with the Anglican 
religion, a little priggish, suaviter in modo fortiter 
in re, acting on principle and not on impulse—we 
have very nearly the portrait of Thomas Arnold as 
Mr. Wymer draws it. Yet it is difficult not to believe 
that England would have developed much as it did 
had Arnold never lived ; his importance is thus, as it 
were, a retrospective one, due to later social evolution 
rather than to any original creative genius on the 
part of Arnold. 

It could be wished that Mr. Wymer had used 
more of his space on a systematic study of the 
educational system as Arnold found it, on an account 
of the state of the Church, and on Arnold’s general 
position in social history ; and had devoted less to 
the pedestrian details of his family affairs. 

JAMES REEVES. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LUCREZIA BORGIA. By Maria 
Bellonci, 343 pp. (Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 25s.) 
Maria Bellonci’s authentical biography of 

Lucrezia Borgia has now been published in an 

abridged translation by Bernard Wall, clothed in a 

flowing and often elegant vernacular which betrays 

nothing of the translator’s travail. The Borgia 
history with all its facts and fiction could not have 
been told with greater ease. For though Lucrezia 
is the heroine of the piece, and her intimate and 
ailuring portrait is drawn with subtle understanding, 
she is only prima inter pares among the numerous 





Compton 
Mackenzie 


This is the fascinating story of a 
famous London landmark that 
has become a meeting-place for 
the world. 

Seven hundred eventful years 
separate the original palace from 
the present-day hotel. This caval- 
cade of history is _ brilliantly 
chronicled in word and picture. 
With 41 illustrations, including 21 
pages in colour. 12s 6d net 
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actors of the play. Her father, Pope Alexander 
VI, his mistresses, Vanozza and Giulia Bella, above 
all her brother Cesare, melancholy, looming, propel- 
led by ambition and always pouncing with fateful 
speed upon her lovers when reasons of state prompted 
him to do so, and later the haughty aristocrats of the 
Este court, who only grudgingly accept the Borgia 
offspring into their midst—all these take the stage in 
turn during the struggle for supremacy between 
France and Spain which throws Italy into rival 
factions. 

The Italian microcosmos must be seen in per- 
spective. Maria Bellonci, though she unravels in 
minute detail the day-to-day movements, the 
fashions, cosmetics and jewellery as well as the 
thoughts and sentiments of her heroine, though 
she has a fine womanlike understanding for shades of 
feelings, apprehensions and rivalries, so palpably 
shown in the smouldering conflict with Isabella 
d’Este, Lucrezia’s sister-in-law and la prima donna 
del mondo never loses sight of the greater political 
issues, she really writes the Life and the Times of the 
Borgia dynasty. By alternating accounts of the con- 
temporary gossip and intimate sketches of character 
with an account of the wars and the contests for 
power, she has created an ideal form of biography. 
She combines a shrewd insight into character 
with a strongly imaginative gift, which brings to life 
courts and courtiers, poets and humanists, Popes and 
cardinals in their historical setting, the gloomy 
splendour of the Borgia apartments and the haughty 
pile of the Este castle. It was between these two 
poles that Lucrezia lived her richly affectionate, 
frustrated and yet victorious life. 


F. M. GODFREY. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS 


AGRICOLA AND ROMAN BRITAIN. By A. R. Burn, 

182 pp. (English Universities Press. 7s. 6d.) 

An excellent addition to the “ Teach Yourself 
History ” series, which combines in a study of the 
great Roman administrator, commemorated by 
Tacitus, a record of life in the capital under Nero 
and his successors, with an account of Roman 
Britain under Agricola’s Governorship. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. Translated and 
edited by G. N. Garmonsway, 295 pp. (Every- 
man’s Library. 6s.) 

Messrs. Dent have added to their Everyman’s 
Library a valuable new translation of the Saxon 
Chronicles ; the selection from the several surviving 
manuscripts has been admirably done, and both the 
introduction and the footnotes show a high order of 
scholarship. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


C. H. BROWN. Cotton Breeder to the Egyptian 
Ministry of Agriculture from 1921-51, and after- 
wards adviser to the Institut de Recherche du Coton et 
Textiles. Contributed Egypt from Cromer to Neguib, 
July, 1953. 


CHARLES DIMONT. Journalist and broadcaster ; 
author of Rundstedt, the Last Prussian, to be published 
later this year. Contributed God Save the Queen, 
May, 1953. 
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BERTHA KATZENSTEIN, B.A. Hunter College, New 
York City ; Graduate work in history, Columbia 
University, New York ; further studies, University 
of California. 


NANCY MITFORD. Author of The Pursuit of Love, 
1945 ; Love in a Cold Climate, 1949 ; The Blessing, 
1952 ; and of Madame de Pompadour (to be published 
shortly). 


JULIAN PIGGOTT, C.B.E. At end of first war captain on 
General Staff Intelligence at G.H.Q. Joined Rhine- 
land High Command in charge of the political 
department in April, 1920. Commissioner at Cologne 
November 1920 to February, 1925. 


PERCIVAL SPEAR. Fellow and Bursar of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge ; author of The Nabobs (Oxford, 
1932) ; India, Pakistan and the West (Home Uni- 
versity Library), and The Twilight of the Mughuls 
(Cambridge, 1951). 


C. V. WEDGWOOD, F.R.HIST.S. ; Director of Time and 
Tide ; publications include : Strafford (1935) ; The 
Thirty Years War (1938); William The Silent 
(1944) ; Velvet Studies (1946) ; The Last of the 
Radicals (1951) ; Montrose (1952). 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


EL CAMINO REAL, by Bertha Katzenstein. A selec- 
tion of American books: John A. Berger: The 
Franciscan Missions of California, Garden City, 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1948 ; Herbert Eugene 
Bolton : Outpost of Empire, New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1931 ; Spanish Exploration in the South-west 
1542-1706, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1907 ; Robert Glass Cleland : A History of California: 
From Wilderness to Empire, New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1944 ; Edwin Corle : The Royal Highway, 
New York, The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Inc., 1949 ; 
Alberta Johnston Denis : Spanish Alta California, 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1927 ; Zephyrin 
Engelhardt : The Missions and Missionaries of 
California, San Francisco, James H. Barry Co., 1921; 
Agnes Repplier : funipero Serra, New York, Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1933. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR’S STAIRCASE, by Nancy 
Mitford : see August, 1953. 


RHINELAND REPUBLIC, by Julian Piggott ; see 
December, 1953. 


ROBERT, LORD CLIVE. By Percival Spear. G. B. 
Malleson : Lord Clive, 1907 (Rulers of India Series) ; 
A. Mervyn Davies : Chive of Plassey, 1939 ; Sir G. 
Forrest : Life of Lord Clive, 2 vols. 1918 ; H. H. 
Dodwell : Dupleix and Clive, 1920 ; L. Sutherland : 
The East India Company in 18th-century Politics, 
Kg ; P. E. Roberts : History of British India, wrd. 
ed. 1952. 
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SOME OF THE 
RECORDS IN THE 
JANUARY RELEASE 


OF DECCA MEDIUM PLAY (334 r.p.m.) ffrr RECORDS 


A RECITAL OF HANDEL ARIAS 
Messiah: 
O thou that tellest good tidings 
and He was despised ; 
Samson: 
Return, O God of hosts and Fudas Maccabaeus: 
Father of Heaven 
KATHLEEN FERRIER (Contralto) 
with THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
W 5076 
e 
A RECITAL OF BACH ARIAS 
St. Matthew Passion: Grief for sin and 
St. John Passion: All is fulfilled ; 
Mass in B minor: Qui sedes and Agnus Dei 
KATHLEEN FERRIER (Contralto) 
with THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 3IR ADRIAN BOULT 
LW 5083 
* 
WAGNER 
Die Meistersinger: 

Was duftet doch der Flieder (Act IT) ; 
Wahn! Wahn! Uberall Wahn (Act III) 
PAUL SCHOEFFLER (Bass-Baritone) 
with THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by HANS KNAPPERTSBUSCH 
LW 5082 
+ 

VERDI ‘ 
Don Carlos: Ella giammai m’amo 
RAPHAEL ARIE (Bass) 
with L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 
MUSSORGSKY 
Boris Godunov: The Death of Boris 
RAPHAEL ARIE (Bass) 
with Chorus and THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOSEF KRIPS 
LW 5079 
HANDEL 
Sonatas for Violin and Harpsichord ; 
in D major, Op. 1 No. 13; 
in E major, Op. 1 No. 15 
CAMPOLI (Violin) 
and GEORGE MALCOLM (Harpsichord) 
LW 5077 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, 

Mr. Marcus Cunliffe performed a valuable service 
in his article “ The Causes of the American Civil 
War ” in your November issue, by reminding us of 
the essential fact, somewhat obscured perhaps in 
recent writings, that “ the war, when it came, was 
about negro slavery.”” The argument that the war 
was about the right to secede merely begs the question 
what motivated the act of secession. 

On the other hand, he seems to overstate his case 
when he maintains that, without slavery “there 
would have been no sections as that word is used to 
describe the South” ; that the South could not 
kave been “sharply defined” or that “ since the 
South would not have felt itself separate, it would 
not have felt hemmed in and outnumbered.” 

Slavery was but one aspect, admittedly arousing 
extreme emotional reactions, of an economy whose 
interests were differentiated from the North along 
fairly clearly defined lines. Mr. Cunliffe recognizes 
this economic differentiation when, for instance, he 
speaks of the “‘ Southern planters ” as “ the comple- 
ment of the Northern merchant.” It is possible to 
distinguish a “ Southern” attitude, not springing 
from the institution of slavery, in various respects, 
Whether slavery existed or not, the South suffered 
from all the normal economic problems of an agri- 
cultural society predominantly dependent upon single 
cropping ; it had its own views about tariffs and the 
use of federal revenue for “‘ internal improvements,” 
its own views about public land policy and monetary 
policy, it had its own special banking needs. Slavery 
or no slavery, there were many things the South had 
to fear, if forced to admit, or if voluntarily accepting, 
the increasing political dominance of the North. 
Thus, sectional consciousness arose out of an aware- 
ness in certain states—the ‘‘ South ’”—of an economi- 
cally unfavourable position vis-a-vis certain other 
states—the ‘* North ”—out of a feeling that a reduc- 
tion of this economic dependence was desirable and 
out of the advocacy of certain policies intended to 
promote independence. 

The assertion that “ the new states, North and 
South, were .. . also part of the West” with much 
*“*in common with one another” obscures the fact 
that, however this may be, the process of settling the 
West increased rather than reduced the divergencies 
in the sectional interests. Some indication of these 
divergencies is given when we remember that, as 
Professor Bellot has recently pointed out, the with- 
drawal of the Southern votes from Congress was 
immediately followed by public land legislation, 
railroad legislation and tariff legislation. 

By the same argument, the absence in the West 
of a single element which would have provided a 
similar institutional uniformity does not make it 
impossible to distinguish at a later date a sectional 
identity of interest in the West. The West did not 
go to war or secede in order to obtain free coinage of 
silver ; nevertheless there certainly was, and is, a 
Western “‘ mythology ” which came into being with- 
out the stimulus of a Civil War. 

Yours, etc., 
J. PoTTER, 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science, W.C.2. 
SIR, 
I had hoped that my article would produce some 
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comment. In a way, though, it is a pity that Mr. 
Potter’s reply is so temperate and fair ; for he offers 
me little to disagree with. As an economic historian, 
he thinks economic issues are important. So do I 
(willy-nilly, we are all economists nowadays). He 
points to economic reasons for friction between 
“ Northern ” and ‘* Southern ” states : I said in my 
article that such reasons existed. Perhaps I was at 
fault in not defining what I meant by “ sections, as 
that word is used to describe the South.” I had in 
mind the distinction sometimes drawn between 
sections and regions, the former united through a 
strong sense of grievance, the latter through more 
genial sentiments. In this context, a region—e.g., 
the West during the period of farmers’ protest 
parties—may temporarily become a section. While 
realizing that this is a hypothetical assertion, I would 
maintain that, without slavery, the Southern planters’ 
sense of grievance against the North would have 
been, though sharp enough, as limited in its effects 
as that of the Western farmers against the East. 
Yours, etc., 
Marcus CUNLIFFE, 
University of Manchester. 
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CANOSSA—-THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 
BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE 


Bismarck’s famous remark in the early days of the 
Kulturkampf in 1872—‘“‘ We will not go to Canossa 
either in body or spirit,” echoed through Germany, 
recalling, as it did, the early struggle between the 
Salian Emperor, Henry IV, and Pope Gregory VII 
in the eleventh century. With the submission of 
Henry on that occasion the victory of the Church 
seemed secure. 

It was inevitable that this conflict should have 
occurred. Ever since the beginning of the eleventh 
century, the Empire had been steadily growing in 
power, and Emperor and Church had for a time 
worked in harmony, the Church seeing in the king 
the righteous and divinely appointed ruler. With the 
election of Hildebrand to the Papacy in 1073, how- 
ever, there was a change, for Gregory VII, as he 
became, was resolved not merely on a complete re- 
organization of the Church, based upon the Cluniac 
reforms, but on the creation of a “ World State ” 
under the dominion of Rome. The Cluniac ideals, 
with their emphasis on the regeneration of the 
Church from within, did not directly conflict with 
the personal sovereignty and power of the Emperor ; 
but their insistence on the need for a highly cen- 
tralized organization in the Church was a portent 
of the trouble to come. On the one hand, the power- 
ful feudal monarchy looked upon the prelates’ sees 
as feudal baronies subject to the same restrictions as 
lay baronies ; on the other, the Cluniac reformers 
regarded the Church, and in particular the Papacy, 
as independent of any temporal power. 

Such, in fact, was the view strongly held by 
Gregory VII. Disputes at once arose between 
Papacy and Empire, centring in the right claimed by 
the Emperor to invest the prelates of the Church 
with the insignia of office and the right, claimed by 
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the Church, of freedom of appointment to such 
offices. In both cases the feudal authority of the 
temporal sovereign was at stake. 

Throughout his long minority Henry IV had been 
subjected to the double pressure exerted by the 
clerical leaders and the Saxon nobles ; nor were the 
nobles finally crushed until 1075, the very year in 
which the Synod of Rome was held at which Gregory 
VII proclaimed that “ if an Emperor, a king or any) 
lay person presume to give investiture of any eccles- 
iastical dignity, let him be excommunicated.” At th 
same time, decrees were issued against simony and. 
clerical marriage. The die was cast. Neither could 
the Emperor accept such a statement of papal claims, 
nor were the German Bishops ready to accept the 
new decrees, which closely affected them. A Council 
met at Worms in January 1076 and the challenge 
accepted : “Let the see of St. Peter be held by 
another, who will not seek to cover violence by the 
cloak of religion, I, Henry, King by Grace of God, 
with all my Bishops, say unto thee—Come down, 
Come down.” Gregory replied to this by a formal 
excommunication of the Emperor, who was declared 
deposed. Henry, however, had not taken sufficiently 
into account how deeply the Empire was penetrated 
with Cluniac ideas. His supporters were those who 
had profited by the laxity still existing in the Church; 
his opponents within Germany were the zealous 
reformers, and all who visualized the creation of a 
supreme and independent Church. Further, the 
Saxon nobles took the opportunity to revolt again, 
demanding that Henry should seek absolution from 
the Pope. 

Henry was now in a quandary. His supporters 
were few in number and of doubtful loyalty, while 
the strength of his opponents was steadily increasing, 
The Pope himself was expected in Germany, and the 
Imperial Cause would be hopelessly lost unless a 
truce could be arranged. On the other hand, the 
Papacy itself was in some difficulty, for in Lombardy 
the Emperor had a strong body of sympathizers. 
The key to the problem, however, lay north of the 
Alps, and Henry, appreciating the weakness of his 
position, resolved to come to terms with Gregory. 
Leaving Germany in secret he passed through 
Burgundy and thence across the Alps into Italy. The 
Pope was then at the mountain fastness of Canossa 
in the extreme south of the peninsula, and here in 
January the Emperor sought him. Kept waiting in 
the snow for three days as a penitent, Henry was at 
length absolved—upon the humiliating condition 
that he should submit himself to the judgment of 
the German nobles and agree to hold his crown 
according to the decision of the Pope as to his guilt 
or innocence. 

It was a blow to Imperial dignity, but it was not 
the end of the struggle for supremacy. Fifty years 
later, a compromise was reached by the Concordat 
of Worms, under which the Emperor renounced his 
claim to invest the prelates of the Church with the 
symbols of their office, while they in turn agreed to 
pay homage for their temporal possessions. Neither 
party had in fact triumphed, but the regeneration of 
the Church (which had been lost sight of in the 
political struggle) was continued by those powerful 
supporters of the Papacy, the Orders of Friars, who 
in the thirteenth century began to move across 
Western Europe on their work of teaching and 
healing. 
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